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Literature. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD. 
O ye dead! O ye dead! you are lying at your rest ; 
I am lying thus above you, and I know not what is best; 
Just between us are thé grasses, and the gravel, and the 


clay 
But they ’ measure not the distance into which you pass 
away. 


Resching Ne grow the rootlets of the flowers and 

e heat! 

But ye B cannot touch the bodies that are lying under- 
n — 

For the eye and ear have wasted, and the busy heart de- 
ca — 

Dust to dust, you’re all resolving, as from dust you all were 
made. 

I look upon the sunshine and the sea-waves as roll, 

And the o—_ - high mid-heaven—Are such sights before 
your 80’ 

I hear o- breeze and streamlet, and the curlew, and the 


eep 
mages the mountain—Do they wake you out of 
eep 


Do you know the change of seasons, as of old they come 


and go— 

Now the me, now the fruitage, now the fading, now the 
sn0w 

Do you 1 a sudden trembling, when the loved ones tread 
above, 

And the echo of their footsteps is the echo of their love ? 


Do you find a thrill of sorrow, as the husband or the wife 
Dry their tears for the departed, and begin to search their 


‘e— 
Till another takes his station in the fields you used to 
And another takes your pillow, and upon it lays her 


Do such earthly matters move you? You are past from 
hence away, 


Into larger joys and sorrows than belong to this our day; 

And you look down on the whirling of this life with calmer 
eyes, 

beet bcp id bear the measure of Eternity’s sur- 


Are you nearus? Can you see us? Can you watch us in 
our ways? 


Do you witness all the evil, all the good of all our days? 
Do. yen, Sees all things better, wonder at us in our 


ie, 
As we — the tinsel gilding, and pass by the Crown of 
e 


O ye cont t O ye dead! young and oid, and small and 
Now you know your doom of sorrow, or your high and blest 
And I wonder as I ponder, what you feel and what you 
Aa cscentiing to tho coutag, 00 your seeghig sow must be. 

O ye dead! © ye dead! small and great, and young and 
Iam leaning for your secret, and my longing makes me 
But since the day they brought you from your houses on the 
Wen hase lage your secret steadfast, and I know will keep 





L. B. C. 
Those composers of waltzes have a great deal to answer 
for. One can stand any amount of quadrille, which onl 
serves to drown soft indaustions, and make - 


acts as a powerful sudorific upon the skin; but mot 
go the pace with it. It is the melancholy, dreamy, romantic, 
and yet the intoxicatiag waltz which plays the mischief 

the susceptible bachelor. It is as tan » 


sé 
F 
: 
i 


Knowing nothing of the theory of music, I cannot explain 
my mecaning properly, but fellow-sufferers will understand 
me. The violin and vidloncello have this particular —_ 
over other instruments, that when the player gets hold of 
chord which vibrates all up one’s backbone, he can dwell 
upor it for any amount of time, keeping up the vibration 
until the whole body and sou! of the listener is saturated with 
the music, and drawing tears eyes which is not easily 

. Theorgan, it is true, also affects you —— pro- 
longation of its notes, but the organ is a solemn ir, and I 
am thinking of dance-music. The piano, on the other hand 
pleases you by its brilliancy, by a constant succession of 
pleasant sounds, gushing out like jets from a fountain. But 
& waltz played on the piano, without either a violin or cornet- 
a-piston accompaniment, is a waltz with its fangs drawn ; for 
the piano cannot sustain those long drawn notes which turn 
your heart into water, and make you feel inclined to pour out 
the solution at your partner's feet. 

Ah me, the years that have fled! And 
can recall the sixth dance of the first 
18—! When Weip 


et how vividly I 
1 of the season of 
”’s band played the opening bars of the 
Valse d Amour, 1 no need to look at my card ; the name of 
cousin Ellen was ved too og! on my heart for that. 
I found her sitting behind the door, in the ice-room, talking 
to Carroll the barrister. She jumped up with ~~. Here 
you are at last !” shecried, taking my arm ; “now I l enjoy 
my first dance to-night.” 

“ Why,” said I, “ you have had three, for you came in time 
for the second, and have not sat out once.” 

“ Oh, that polka with Captain Moore wasa perfect penance 
—he cannot keep step at all; and as for walking through the 
last [oo with Mr. Carroll, I do not call that dancing. 
But I never enjoy waltzing with any one so much as with 


ou, Bob; it is the one thing you can do to perfection. 
pe! one has his or her ity, you know, and dancing 
ours.” 


Ab,” said I, as the fumes of the music enveloped me, “do 
you remember when we were children, and used to dance at 
Christmas parties ?” 

“Yes, and what a bore you used to ‘hink it!” 

“True, I was blind and idiotic enough for that; I never 
liked dancing till I was about seventeen. But I always liked 
you, Elien.” Here I gave her hand a gentle squeeze, and it is 
my firm impression that—— But no, not on the rack would 
I divulge it. Let me suffer,and be strong. “Do you remem- 
ber that rs gocmniend to be my little wile ?” 

“Did 1? How foolish children are!” 

“ How delightful it would be” (I d the comp 
of the Valse mp RD ot ewe who forced me to say all 
this) “ if such a childish daydream were to prove some day a 
waking reality !” 


Ellen was out of breath, and uttered no reply with her 
tongue, but the re a & most nefarious use of her eyes. 
Ah, if young ladies the effect they produce by glancing 

ftly up at their partners in a languishing waltz, and then 
looking down immediately on the ground, they would not do 
it: or perhaps they would do it all the more; there is no 
trusting them. The waltz'came to an end, but its effect did 
not cease all at once, and Bob was by no means himself again 
in consequence. 

“I must make the most of this ball, for we are not to re- 
main in London long, and I shall not have many this 
summer,” said Ellen, as we promenaded. 

“ What !” I exclaimed in a tone of disappointment, for the 
words were like lumps of ice dropped down the back. 

“ Papa has taken a house on the banks of the Thames, at 
—. It is delightful ; there is a lawn sloping down to 
the river, and a boat-house. You used to row when you were 
= So apreniy, did you not?” 

ttle.” 





“That is htful. You must come and stay whenever 
you can, and an oar. Papa has gone wild on aquatics.” 
I went down to Longreach, when Martins were settled 


in their new house, on a Sa elgeual Une! be — Tag found 
everything unexpected] e! ; D illiam, who 
was accustomed to dwell upon the insignificance of my patri- 
mony, and the improbability of my ever making an income 
out of m, ey as ng I met him, never alluded to 
those chill: topics; Aunt Maria substituted her pleasant 
cordial face for the ordinary cold-shoulder with which she 
treated me ; the hope of the family, was less mischiev- 


ous, now that he left Eton, and commenced cramming 
for the ; and as for the girls, their behaviour was 
cousinly as always. 


comfortable 
Eden had one snake, and that wore the likeness of Carroll, 
who came to dinner gn the ney in a very free-and-easy 
sort of way; that is, upon a general, not a special invitation. 
After due reflection u the state of thin 


my attentions to their daughter ; that the sentiments of Ellen 
herself coincided with those of her parents upon this interest- 
ing subject; but that Carroll was a rival, and must be watch- 
. I madea master-move. Carroll was nailed by business 
to London, and had but slight excuse for constant visits to 
the Martins, while my movements were free, anc my 
sence welcome. So I found that the heat of my chambers 
with me, and I took bachelor lodgings in Long- 


“Have you come into the country for a spell, Bob?” said 
my uncle, when he first learned the fact. “That is t; 
your new novel will be all the fresher for it. You mast join 
the L. B.C. I will put you up to-night, and Thwarts shall 
second you. Thwarts is our Hon. Sec.” 

“Proud and happy I am sure,” I lied. “ Whatisthe L. B.C., 


—— 

sa , the Longreach Boating Club, to be sure.” 

“Well: 1 will pay my subscription, of course; but I do not 

know enough about rowing to be a very active member.” 
That erating, © ead meeeieerty elected into the L. B. C., 

and introd to the members at a cold supper, which my 

uncle gaye at his own house; for his meals ad got all queer 

and ing since he had appeared in the character of a 

jolly middle 

taken at 


waterman ; and lunch was a kind of dinner, 

hours, and tea seemed to be going on all 

the afternoon and evening ; while the only real and comfort- 

eS SS a8 oe OM. ey er ene 
morrow. 





which were inscribed the names of four victorious oarsmen 
and their cockswain, and I was handed down to posterity as 
a successful No. 3. 

pet was a swindle: we only got two boats to enter for 
the college scratch fours that year, and as the day fixed for 
the race was a wet one, we tossed who should be supposed to 
have won. 

Alas! I had yielded to the promptings of vanity, and dis- 
played the mendacious trophy to my aunt and cousins when 
‘hey came to lunch at my chambers one day, in the shape of 
a shopping carnival ; and as I had suppressed the details of 
the race, they had gone away firmly im with the idea 
that I was fit torow for the championship of the Thames. I 
nqw told the real story, which was received with shouts of 
incredulous laughter. 

“The invention of similar anecdotes is his professional 
pursuit,” said my uncle in explanation. 

“ But this is a fact, I assure you,” I cried. 

“ Oh, of course,” said my uncle. “But the next time you 
tell it, Bob, take my advice, and season it with a little fiction, 
to make it sound more probable.” 

“1 am sorry to press you to row, if you do not like it,” said 
Thwarts; “ but we have acceptei a challenge fromthe Ded- 
water Rowing Club, and can only get seven oars together. 
Mr. Martin must row, if you will not.” 

“ Yes,” cried my uncle ; “and I can hardly pull my weight ; 
besides which, the training would kill me ; so, if 
in your refusal, Bob, you will be quip of avunculicide.” 

“ Dear papa!” said Ellen path . “Oh! cousin Bob!” 
What could a poor fellow do but ? i When 
I called on the following morning, | found that Etlen was out 
shopping with her mother,so I took two of the younger 
girls out on the water; for I enjoyed aquatic exercise when 
taken in a rational manner—I lolling on the cushions in the 
stern of the boat, and they rowing me about, 

“Who is this Mr. Thwarts?” I asked, thinking to extract 
information from Jenny, an observant puss n. 

“ Mr. Thwarts is a very great_man,” said Jenny; “ he owns 
everything and everybody nearly about here, and is ever so 
rich, And he is a magistrate, and could be a member of par- 
liament if he wished, only he prefers boating; and he likes 
Nelly, and papa and mamma are glad of it.” 

“ And does Nelly like him ?” 

“I do not think she dees, much,” said Jenny, resting on 
her oar, and looking mysterious—* at least, not in the way 

But you must not tell I said so!” 

I vowed secrecy, and medi . Carroll, then, was not 
the man I had to fear, but Thwarts, and I made up my mind 
to Thwart him. Oaly Icould not do it; on the contrary, he 
thwarted me—that is, he made me row No. 5 in an eight-oar 
against my will. I had always pitied galley-slaves with a 
oe pity, but now I sympathized with them from my 
sou 


Never shall I forget my first “spin” up the river. It was 
all very well at first, while we dled easily al with a 
slow and lingering stroke, though even then the wain’s 
remarks were unpleasant, while he addressed me as “ No. 5,” 
as it I had really been a prisoner at Brest. 

“Time, No.5!” “ More forward, No.5!” “Don’t pull so 
Pmuch with your No. 5!” 

As if ~ one but Miss Biffin could pull with the legs! But 
after a while Thwarts began to quicken his stroke, and the 
effects were most unpleasant ; I broke out in a violent pres- 
piration, I got out of breath, my hands felt as though they 
had received the punishment of the cane, and the remem- 
brance was vividly enforced upon me that that scholastic in- 
strument of torture is sometimes otherwise applied ; for those 
nice-looking white rugs which are tied on seats of boats 
are delusions and snares, especially when they wriggle round 
in such @ manner that the knots come u . 

At the expiration of five minutes, w seemed like fifty, 
I cried out “ Stop !” 

“ Easy all!” said the cockswain. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Thwarts. . 

- “The matter is, that I am composed of flesh and blood, not 
iron and brass,” I ; “that I am a man, not a 
steam-engine of forty horse-power.” 

“ Ah, you are out of condition,” said Thwarts. “A week's 
training will bring you upto the mark. However, we will 
take it to-day. Paddle on all!” ’ 

Bol paddied on in silence, but I formed an inward resolu- 
tion, W I broached to Nelly that very evening. 

“ Well,” said she, as I put a gentle on the line with which 
she was angling af the bottom of the garden, “how does 
the boat a 

“ Bother the boat!” cried I. “Look there!” And I ex- 
bibited my hands, which were covered with large white 


I formed the | bladders. 


it 

“ Oh, that is nothing,” said she. ‘I despise aman who has 
no blisters.” 

“ Indeed? Then I shall be sorry to incur your scorn, but I 
mean to fit myself for it as soon as possible. I will not row 
apy more. 

7 Oh Bob, when papa has set his heart on our beating the 
Dedwaters, and we cannot make up the eight without you ; 
how unkind !”’ 

“You are very warm about this bost-race,” said I sar- 

“I am,” she replied ; “I shall be #0 disappointed if you do 
not row. 

“Yea, because you wish to please this Thwarts. But 
Thave no reason for currying fayour with the fellow. Hang 
TE With all heart; after the match.” 

re m: ; e " ‘ 

“ You little bumbug!” cried J. “I know all about it!” | 

“ What! are you too against me?” she said, pouting. “I 
thought I had one friend in dear old Bob!’ 

“What! ou do not wish to have him then?” 

She shook her head. 


She nodded. 

ag hy do you wish me to make s water-martyr of myself, 
then?” 

“ Because I want to beat that horrid D. R. ©. Besides, 
I have a reason. Do not ask me what; I will tell you 


=e 








THE ALBION 


February % 


sore, and I had long arrears of tobacco to pull up. There way 
a delightful amount of freedom and ease about the : 
those who liked, stopped in the tent and danced, those w 
preferred it wandered about the groun 
ers beforehand, and none at all to hunt for 
them if they were not in the marquee when the band struck 
up. I took advantage of this state of things, and withdrew 
to a quiet nook I knew of under a willow which overhung 
the river, settled myself comfortably, and filled my largeg 


meerschaum. 

With lights and music at some little distance behind me, 
iantum of claret inside me, and the dark. 
fore me, time passed rapidly, and I had sat 
smoking and idly dreaming of past trials and future 
the connected with my pretty cousin, for upwards 
of an hour, when my attention was drawn to an object on the 
water, which, as my eyes had become accustomed to the 
soon made out to be a wherry, stealthily ap. 
proaching the spot where I sat. It might be only some unin. 
vited neighbour, enjoying the freshness of the air and the 
music, but it was a late hour for indulging such a fancy, and 
Nor was it diminished when the 
boat stole quietly under the willow, and was made fast 
the bank; nor when a female figure, enveloped in a volum- 
inous shawl, and carrying a large carpet-bag, came hu! 
along the path; nor when a man leaped from the 
took the carpet-bag aforesaid from her hand. 

A keen pang of suspicion and jealousy shot t 
heart, as I ruse and approached the pair, to th 











ness. I must confess that I do like my dinner, and am ac- 
customed to look forward to it with co: e cheerfulness, 
and now that I had a ravenous appetite, which I could not 
being blest with since the happy days of child- 
bliged to squander it upon disgusting raw beef- 
malt liquor, and any secret infringement of 
the rules laid down for our guidance, produced a sensation as 
if the heart was bursting when we “ put it on” during the 
8 spin up the river. 
my “wind” certainly improved, and my muscles 
grew more powerful; but my unfortunate han 
completely flayed, so that I had to ro 
= ed ved talatne, flannel trousers 
the joys o! did not 
sured they would after the trary, 
off the six weeks on my almanac, and scratched out every 
as it passed with the eagerness of a school-boy w 
approach of the holidays. And oh! how I enjoyed the| darkness, I 


One thing fairly puzzled me, and that was the 
Carroll the barrister sudJenly took in the 
in general, and my unworthy selfin particular. I had known 
m boyhood, but of late 
seen each other occasionally, our path of 
Why, then, did he come bustling up 

ings five days in the w 


y' , and she persisted in tak- 
said in fun. Still, I thought my chances 
, that I obeyed her wishes, and remained one of 
m vb. « SR ?” asked Thwarts, when we 
you ing yet?” as wi w 
met at the boat-house next day. 

“No,” said I. “ Is it really necessary?” 
“ Of course it is. No man can last over a mile-course unless 
training. And after “ what is 


ds; it was of little Uae 





in the open air for 
greatest possible advantage 
to your constitution, besides clearing your brain after the 
you must have been giving it lately. By the by, 

what a capital story your last novel is.” 
ln an evil hour, and totally i \ 
me, I allowed myself to be cajoled, and promised to enter 
pon a course of training the 
delighted; Ellen smil 


ow upon me, as I had been as- 
orant of what was before 





declared that I was a thorough good 
fellow ; and as at that time I was still foolish enough to care 
for the praise or blame of my fellow creatures, I rejoiced in 
their and went to an early couch, soothed by the 
consciousness of virtue. 

1 always sleep in summer with my bedroom window open, 
@ practice which was peculiarly pleasant in my Lo’ L 
because of the honeysuckle and jessamine which 
tly over the ——_ ey en 
allowi rant sprays to straggle thruugh the casemen' 
ng fig - ie, too, who made a practice of serena- 
ding me trom an opposite tree, and whose son 
night was particularly soothing and brill 
must have been after I had dropped off to sleep that he adap- 
ted human words to his melody, and treated me to— 


Oh! had you ever a cousin, Tom ? 
Did that cousin happen to sing ? 

Of sisters you've got a round dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin’s a different thi 


Doubtless I dreamed that, for my sleep was profusely illus- 
trated, and dissolving views chased ¥ 
tina with the rapidity of the “ Scenes from the Holy Land” | disinterested, 
upon the white sheet at the Polytechnic ; and all my visions 
that night were of a pleasing nature, especially the last, which 
ht-oar skimming over a smooth sea, with a 
bride crowned with orange blossoms, and a bridegroom at- 
tired in white ducks and a straw hat, 
the stern. I was that comfortable 


my curiosity was excited. 


to -_ 7} and call- 
eek ? hat made him 


inoffensive Dedwaters, that he out-uncled my 
uncle in his desire that wé should humble their pride, or, as 
expressed himself, “ should take 
'o what could his anxiety lest I should “ overdo 
ointments he provided for my abrasions, 
be ascribed? Did he conclude that we were both unsuccess- 
ful lovers, and had he a sympathy for me, the result of our 
he wish to prove, by takin: 
interest in the success of Thwarts’s boat, that he had not 
cut out by that landed young man, but had merely felt a 
friendship for Elien, which was in nowise affected by her en- 


? 
bserved one evening, after he hadfrun on the bank 
three miles, coaching us, that he was very 


“ Not exactly,” he replied. “One of the Dedwater crew | else 
offered three to one on his boat at the club a fortnight ago, 
and as I liked the style in which 
when I happened to see you, I took 
“ To any amount ?” 


There was a nightin, 


“Tt is only Bob!” said the voice of Nelly presently. “0 
Bob, how you frightened me!” 


“ Are you going for a row?” I asked with desperate calm. 


“Yes. Don’t say anything about it ; there is a good boy.” 

“ May I ask who with?” I could not help saying. 

“With me, Carroll, to be sure!” said the voice of that 
hateful barrister. “ Why, you must have seen how the lané 
lay, surely, old fellow. ry 
step; but Mr. Martin is so determined that Ellen shall be 
thrown away on that fellow Thwarts, that there is nothing 

Let me take this opportunity of th 
you sincerely for falling into our plans, and 
race, to give me an opportunity of perpetually comi: 
herd on the pretence of coaching you, and seeing how 
on. The three hundred pounds, too, will be 
oe useful for prelimirary expenses. But we must be off. 

r e.” 


“ Good-bye, dear Bob,”§said Nelly, holding out her hand. 
I made a violent effort to put a 
and after having been so 
to put the final touch 
shoving them off, and in do’ 
water, and had to grasp a hand 


common misfortune? Di 


each other across my re- to have to take this 
e: 


legroom, and Cousin 


yet!” roared a voice of thunder, which 
brought me from a horizontal to a sitting 
electric start; and on looking in the direction from which 
de , 1 saw with horror a man’s head and 
through the window. 
“TI will call the police! 
I have a revolver under the pillow.” 
? That cannot be permitted till after 


This, certainly, was some slight explanation of his interest, 
for a hundred pounds is a nasty sum to lose, and three hun- 
dred a nice sum to win, for a professional man. 

At the end of three weeks’ training, I had an eruption of 
boils, which werd very painful, 

But when I sought for pity, I was to! 
and they would do me al! the good in nature. I also ol 

that Carroll was not welcome to my uncle and aunt, in 
spite of his aquatic enthusiasm. Ha! was he still to be 
feared? No, no; Ellen could never inflict all this 

poor wretch, even if i — a ——" by | in - 
ng to recompense him. Still, 1 was uneasy in mind ; as 

. from that weeks before. 

ay of the match drew near, but I did not dread it; on 
the contrary, had it been a duel or a battle, I should have 
hailed the event which put an end to the p: 
heard that soldiers who have been inv 
time are madly impatient for the assault, preferring the most 
forlorn-hope of not bein 
down, to the certainty of work in the trenches; and I can 
easily understand it. 

zzles me more is, that when the day actually ar- 
rived, and the hostile boat made its ap 
was covered with 
with tents and ladi 


face 
y duped all along, I 
ping them into the boat 
this I nearly fell into the 
f drooping twigs to recover 


boat vanished into the night, and when I turned from 
the spot with a heavy heart, 1 found a bough of willow in 


y 

“ Pshaw!” cried I, throwing it away. 

There was a terrible disturbance when the elopement was 
known, but the Martins forgave the couple in a few weeks; 
and when all turned out well, and Carroll’s position at the 


bar became more and more established, my uncle was even 


1 e. 
ld that it) was all right, 
bserved 


ever 

«Climbed up the verandah, of course,” he replied. “IJ 
could not wake you by shouting and throwing 
. Sea onan, oe yon guing to Ee in bed all day? It is 


hat! in the eveging ?” I c 
“No, no, of course not; seven A. 
“ Then in another three hours I will talk to you; but my 

constitation will not stand night work,” said I. 

Thwarts, introducing the whole of 

my “ You have promised to 
train like the rest of us, and our rule is to meet at the Angler’s 

Joy at a quarter past seven; bathe, 

n from the Willows to the q 

mile ; cool down, and dress, and then breakfast together 

ae agg Hy i take “am row, an 
ner at two. ine er, and separate 

1 up the river, returning to 

per at eight, and turning in at ten sharp.” 

our meals together at the Angler's Joy, then ?” 


remarked. 

“ Yes,” said Thwarts, “or some of us would be tempted to 
eat unlawful food. But come, look 
and shaving. after your mile rup, and then you 

le for breakfast. A jump in the river will 


the t. 

* Being in for it, I thought I would go through with it, and 
myself up likealamb, We found our six fellow-victims 

the Angler's Joy, and I rejoiced to see that they 
one and all looked surly: 
as young, brawny, strong-armed men for the most part 
in the middle of the night, an 
ane into a river, is trying to the most amiable dis; 


jocular on the subject. 

“Ah!” said he, ata certain christening dinner, “those 
ped | barristers are such imposing fellows; give them an inch, and 
they will take a Nell !” 
all very well for him to joke; but I shall marry for 


blown up, skewered, or 


¢ lawns on the banks 
ly caught the infection which I 
the whole six weeks’ training, and be- 

win. I could have punched the 
heads of those Dedwater fellows; | rejoiced to observe that 
one of them had a slight cold, and that another seemed weak 
about the loins. More; as the time 
excited, that I staked money, ay, as m 
three months with this pen, on our boat! It was tempo- 


y uncle’s preparations for celeb 
Both the crews were to dine 
and the festivities were to terminate in a ball, held in a large 
marquee erected on the lawn; and the trees of the garden 
ofusely hung with little coloured lamps, to give a 
effect to the scene. 
the race, I cannot tell you much. I can remember pad- 
place, and a man in a ten-dared 
waterman’s boat saying: “Are youready? Go!” But im- 
mediately after that I lost consciousness of everything except 
frame was burstin; 
ing to pieces generally ; 
surd, but that it did not much matter; and that I 
ly dissolution, or someother termination of the race. 
ust as I was perfectly convinced that I had only two seconds 
e, there was a tremendous shou! 
cockswain (oh, how I loathed that little man!) y 
“ Now, then, come away! 
with a will, and we can’t lose! Hurrah!” And I just roused 
myself for a final effort, which lasted, not for six strokes, bu 
at least for twenty, and rolled backwards upon No.4. But it 
e L. B. 8. had won. 
had earned any amount of praise, and as much reward as 
len; I had won my money; I could eat, 
drink, and smoke what and how much I chose, The training 
= In —_ ¥ ee. that A was delicious ! 
was my uncle’s dinner ; ps things, and 
Even Ellen’s ingratitude could not 
spoil my appetite, and I put it to any one whether she 
as 


Ww 

“ Well, Nelly,” I cried, on first seeing her after the race, 
“we have won, you see.” 
“So I suppose,” she replied listlessly. 


“Glad? O yes, of course. Very 
“TI tell you what, Ellen,” said I, “if you had only spoken 
in that tone before, you would have saved me the most un- 
ever spent in my life.” 
3 “I am really very glad ; only | the 


ve a headache, stupid. 
Peas you will be all right to-night,” said I, as she went 
of. 

“ What do you mean, Bob?” said she, stopping short, and | i 


PEDIGREE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


What the Middle Ages really were, writers the most learn- 
ed, the most ingenious, the most profound, will perhaps 
always puzzle themselves in vain to discover. All is chaos, 
and often all is darkness. The ruins of shattered worlds 
dash against the dawning shapes of worlds yet tobe. No- 
thing is formed, and everything is in process of formation. 
Fertilities abound, vitalities swarm and battle, but except the 
Cathedral, soaring up to beaven, no organic s 
ation is evolved. Those who despise the Middle Ages, show 
simply their own shallowness and ignorance; those who 
idolize them are wiser, as dreaming 


coached, I grew so 
as I could earn in 


; you had better do 
th him alterwards, 


is better than disdain, 
they dream. To study the Middle Ages so as to 
gain a consistent idea thereof is almost impossible. Yet it 
would be folly to say that we should not study them. 
insight, however, is here a surer guide than philosophic dis- 
cernment, which starts with systems, and ends with crotchets 
and falsehoods. The more chaotic a period, the more colossal 
the individualities which dominate it, and give it somethi 
aspect. Cosmic, except in 
make it. In the Middle Ages colossal i 
as they never towered, except in the grand conflict of the 
Titans with the Gods, and in the one case, as in the other, 
the individualities look grander from the myth and the mys- 
tery which surround them. Histo 
as when it is just e from 
between history and 
that 


dling up to the starting- 


7 they 

That somewhat dreaded plunge, however, was in reality ae poe 
very pleasant, and made one feel as fresh and active as a lark; 
sensations which were too soon obliterated. 

“ You need not take so much trouble to dry yourself,” said 

a will not take cold if you go in and 
rectly after your run.” z 
at a round trot, an example wh 
followed. Some ran the whole mile; others, as it was th 
only half that distance; while 
ut three hundred yards, blowing 
grampus. However, with many rests, and sitting down 
at frequent intervals, 1 managed to come in a very bad 
and then I retired to my lodgin, 
ble for the breakfast, for which 

“ How stale the bread is!” cried I. 

“ Of course the bread is stale !” wasthe reply. “ New bread 
is the worst thing a for the wind.” 

lea iJ 


There is no 
* Tea! It is poison. 


Thwarts to me; “ 
ie we encounter the heroic, an unex- 


, one after the other, we all strange 
marches, seems no- 


cloudy and meteo 


first day of regular traini bler than it is. Great, 


had to atop at the end of 


forest of ten thousand legends, and then they grow the 

for them, and happily for us, their deeds were 

not recorded in newspapers. 

alities alone that half attract, half 
cage end obeins el gieassiots 

races, ups an 8 - 

on ithe best and most brilliant 


and made myself co: 


y have a pint of small-beer.” 
underdone these chops are !” 

gravy is the nutritious part.” 

jon enabled me to make an un- 


with wise and strong hand, the stormy present, 
ys. What is deepest and divinest in 


“ My dear fellow, you prescience 
our modern civilization they helped to prepare. In their long 


ust . One pipe after su: is 
we allow, and even that is bel for the wind.” _. 
Bat,” cried Lin dismay, 
shag and a quarter of a 
that,” murmured No. 2. 


pleasant six weeks 


allowance is half a pound|  « Poor old Bob!” she cried 


after breakfast could never hurt,” added No. 4. 
very nearly excited a mutiny ; but Thwarts talked his 
crew Over, consoling them with the reflection that their ab- 
was only to be for six weeks, at the expiration of 

they might smoke another penny off the income- 


ving my pipe put out was not the worst part of the busi- 


of course.” 
she cried with a laugh, “the ball! I 


‘ my dinner, but for the 
I had By nag ig he 


told you I was stu; 
I repeat 
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On the 29th of October, 1268, perched on the scaffold at 
Naples the victim of Charles o Aujou’s brutality, a brave 
youth of sixteen years—Conradin, the last recognized repre- 
sentative of the Hohenstaufen, who had _ been Emp ‘ 
though now and then with disputed authority, from 1138 tili 
1254. Conradin was the grandson of the most gifted and dis- 
tinguished of the Hohenstaufen, Frederick I1., who was him- 
self the grandson of the —— less gi and distinguished 
Frederick Barbarossa. With Conradin the glory of the Ho- 
henstaufen was quenched in blood. evertheless the 
Hohenstaufen lineage survived. Frederick IL’s eldest legi- 
timate son Henry was disinherited by his father, for supremely 
foolish and undutiful rebellion. Henry, his wife, and children 
died in prison. Frederick was succeeded by his second legi- 
timate son, who is known as Conrad IV., and who was the 
father of the unfortunate Conradin. Conrad IV. was cut off 
at an early age. Two of Frederick IL’s illegitimate sons, 
Enzio and Mantred, possessed all the splendid qualities of the 
Hohenstaufen. Enzio fell into the hands of the Bolognese, 
and was from a long captivity relieved only by beath. Man 
fred was defeated by Charles of Anjou and slain. 

Constantia, the daughter of Manired, married Peter III. of 
Russia, called the Great, and bore children, the ancestors of 
memorable kings. 

There is another genealogy, however, which has much 
more importance for English readers. 

Frederick IL.’s daughter Margaret fell as wife to the lot of 
a mortal so exceedingly naughty and disagreeable that the 
Germans called him the Unartige. This was Albert, ruler of 
Thuringia, who seemed to be fond of quarrelling with every- 
body, bat whose principal squabbles were with his own sons. 
One of these, Frederick the Gebissene, succeeded his father. 
On one occasion his mother, when compelled to fly, bit— 
when embracing her son—hbis cheek in the violence of her 
anguish. Hence his singular designation. After Frederick 
the Gebissene came his son, Frederick the Ernsthafte, who had 
three sons—Frederick the Strenge, Balthasar,and William, 
all of whom reigned in succession. Frederick the Streithare, 
the eldest son ot Frederick the Strenge, exalted and extended 














































sion of the grief. On attaining his twentieth birthday Prince | moors can be reached ih a less than twenty-four-hours’ 
Albert inherited from his mother estates yielding an income | journey from London; thereby holding out a temptation not 
of more than five thousand a year. So that even if he had no | only to professed sportsmen, but to men who, having toiled 
other ces, he did not come to England the penniless ad-| for ten months at sedentary occupations are fain to seek 
venturer he has often been represented. Descendants of the | change of air for the remaining two, but are at the same time 
Hohenstaufen both on the father’s side and the mother’s, the | loth to go through either ot those alternative English pleasures, 
Prince of Wales and his brothers and sisters cannot be indif- |“ touring al » or® going to the seaside” —each of which 
ferent to an ancestry so glorious. But what adds to the in-| proceedings seems to the material mind of the professional 
terest is, that they have likewise sprung from that Guelphic | man to be objectless, and therefore pithless. 
race which was the most persevering rival and the most en-| Certain it is that grouse-shooting has become the recogaised 
venomed foe of the Hohenstaufen, and whose name from that | distraction of numberless well-to-do ane vy merchants, 
rivalry and from that antipathy was in Germany and Italy one | stockbrokers, ironmasters, manufacturers ; ort, of that 
of the great war cries in the Middle Ages. In our present | daily increasing class of Englishmen who earn large incomes, 
— Family Guelph and Ghibelline are reconciled. call them professional or commercial, and spend their incomes 
little girl to whom her father was teaching physiology | as freely as they earn them. Among certain of this class, 
and arithmetic told one of her playmates that she was taking | “ my moor” has become almost as absolute a necessity as “ my 
lessons in blood and figures; and a man of genius has spoken | wife’s carriage,” and, like the latter, is regarded as indicatin 
of blood and culture as representing England’s chief needs, | a\certain status in society. At the same time it must be ad- 
that is to say, a reverence for men of noble birth, and the dif- | mitted that a moor is sometimes turned to good account by 
fusion of richer civilizing agencies than those preached and | shrewd men of business, who there ———— guests whose 
promoted by the Manchester school. In blood and figures we | influence may be important in pending or future transactions 
have not much faith, but there are worse evangels than blood | in which the host may be concerned. 
and culture. The manufacturers of pedigrees are credulous,| \ Not long ago, a certain shooting, rented by a ye by~4 
lying, contemptible mortals. That which they make ridicu-| tractor, used to be nicknamed “ Man-trap Lodge,” owing to 
lous is nevertheless intrinsically beautiful. How proud the | the blandishments there said to be exercised on officials con- 
Arab of his horse’s unblemished breed! And yet dunces | nected with contracts undertaken or desired by this dispenser 
sneer at ancient, uncontaminated breed where human beings | of good shooting, good quarters, and a dinner cooked by an 
are concerned. Verily, descent from the Hohenstaufen can- | eminent French chef. 
not by itself make a man brave, but consciousness thereof will| As the laws of supply and demand apply to moors as to 
increase his heroism tenfold if he is naturally a hero. every other commodity, it has resulted that paneees 
And the future King is.actually the descendant of the first | has, in commercial phrase, become a groat industry of the 
Saxon King of all England, of the first Norman Conqueror, | Scotch highlands—an industry in which the Gael displays 
of every family which has occupied the British Throne, of the | much skill in exploiting the surplus wealth of the Saxon. 
family which alone in the Middle Ages succeeded in elevating | The right of shodting over a hill, from having lately been an 
the idea of the State, that is secular order, above the idea of | unmarketable commodity, now possesses a value which can- 
the Church, that is secular order, above the idea of the Church, | not be said to be fixed, solely because it seems capable of a 
that is ecclesiastical tyranny. He is none the better for that youty increase. Judging from the ratio of that increase in 
descent, but then he 1s none the ‘worse, and the fact that the | certain cases, it is hard to say to what fancy price moors may 
Coburgs represent the Hohenstaufen is a historical one well | not attain. On nota few the rent derived from the shooters 











the influence of the family. He certainly deserved the name | worth remembering, and very seldom remembered. exceeds that paid by the sheep-farmer for the tur. 

of oo ae my — pro ee , 7 to be : = thereon. ow “ rer 
Elector and Duke of Saxony. He diedin 1428. His son, > In short, as a Highland laird not long since said, “ The 
Frederick the Sanftmiithige, reigned from, 1428 till 1464. He GROUSE-SHOOTING, ; mi ms : 


grouse crop is the one that pays me best !” and well he might 
say 80, seeing that his property is com of such bleak 
land, lying fo the middle of such a wilderness of hill and 
marsh, that once a Cockney tourist, perched on the top of a 

traversing it, was heard to exclaim, “ Dear me, I 
wonder if this country bel to an 







































was the father of two princes, Ernest and Albert, who were 

the heroes of the famous adventure, the Prinzeuraub, which 

= found in Carlyle a vigorous and graphic English chronic- 
T. 

Albert, the younger of the two princes, was the founder of 
the Albertine, or what is now the Royal Saxon line, the 
career whereof it lies apart from the purpose of the present 
sketch to delineate. 

Ernest, the elder of the two princes, was the founder of 
the Ernestine, or Ducal Saxon Jine. He died in 1486, and 
= been revered by posterity as a wise, just, arid energetic 

er. 

His successor, Frederick the Weise, who reigned till 1525, 
had that moderation and circumspection which are often 
regarded as the equivalents of wisdom. It is thns he is 
known to us as Frederick the Wise. He was the patron of 
learning, and founded the University of Wittenberg. Openly 
he protected Luther, secretly but effectually furth the 
7 Sane Se Senet 

be reign of his son, Jo! erick the iithige, ex- 
tended to 1554. He had a sort of rough ooh dane aidan 
ity. A zealous Protestant, the chief 
founder of the Schmalkaldic 
Schmalkaldic war, he was defeated by the Emperor Charles 
V. at the battle of Mublberg on the 24th of April, 1547. He 
had to pay a serious penalty for his blunders. He 
lost his Electoral dignity, and was kept prisoner till 1552. 

To trace from this point down the various branchings and 
developments, the various divisions and subdivisions, of the 
Ernestine line would be tiresome. Suffice it to say that the 
Ernestine line has now, as principal representatives, the 


Grouse shooting is nowadays very different from what it 
was in the time of our fathers; be it remarked that here and 
hereafter we speak of grouse-shooting in Scotiand, the ac- 
knowiledged head-quarters of that sport. The art of makin, 
money out of the game on his estate was almost tenprnctionl y body !” 
by the Highland laird of oe oe ago, partly owing to his| Occasionally sportsmen, along with the right of shooting 
squeamish ideas regarding gentility of such a transaction, | over a hill, rent its pasturage, in order to have within their 
partly owing to his moors being almost inaccessible from the} control many matters Ss thereto, such as the right of 

roads, burning or preserving patches of heather, which is in itself of 
importance, seeing that if on the one hand too much burning 
goes on, ,there is not cover for game; while if om the other 
the heather be allowed to grow too old and run to wood, 
there are no tender shoots to serve as food for the young 
broods, which, moreover, are apt to be by the neck in 
the small vessels in preventing smuggling, could at| diving between the stringy stems of old er, Further- 
all times get as m yeog BAL A more, by being master of the shepherds and their flocks, a 
check upon those who; even in the days of muzzie-loaders | sportsman can prevent the = he intends to shoot over 
and flint-locks, occasionally displayed a tendency to abuse | on any day being disturbed by the sheep and the sheep-dogs ; 
such permission, it was stipdlated by certain proprietors tnat| besides being enabled to keep under control the 
each sportsman should carry his own game-bag, the weight 
of which being determined by its contents would at the pro- 
per time remind the bearer when to cease firing. Z 

In those days grouse were not so numerous as at present. 
Their only against poachers were the shepherds; 

veterate poachers, and their dogs capable not only 





es 

who, if sulky or malicious, can do infinite mischief d the 
breeding-time, by simply putting their foot on every nest of 
eggs they come across, Be Wie geease © Sa Se, Seton 
ate mother that, if her brood be ar ores cuemeeshed, 
tay mane 6 Saas, Oe aes fly, like her selfish husband. 
overing about her little ones, she is at times so resolute as to 
peck at and do battle with the intruder, to whom she conse- 


quently offers an - prey. 

the great demand for moors—often on the part of 
men who, boxed up in London or elsewhere, can know 
nothing of the merits of any shooting beyond what can be 
1 from a not under-coloured newspaper advertisement 





=. ure was this: while tending his 
sheep on the hillside one of his d roamed far and wide, but 


Dukes of Saxe-Altenburg. oa invariably pulled up and " as soon as he|—it is not wonderful that a tenant is occasionally disap- 
of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, and of Saxe-Co -Go ' pon hs game. At such a juncture our friend walked up | pointed in his expectations. “ 
The founder of the reigning Saxe-Coburg. a dynasty |to the “point,” and his sturdy staff ready for a 


was John Ernest, the seventh son of Ernest the Fromme, who 
Was himself the ninth son, as his brother, the celebrated 
General Bernard, Duke of Weimar, was the tenth and young- 
est son of John, Duke of Weimar. John Ernest died in 1729. 
His sons, Christian Ernest and Francis Josiah, reigned con- 
jointly till 1745,.when the former died, the latter survivi 
till 1764. The son and successor of Francis Josiah, was 
Ernest Frederick, who reigned till 1800, and who burdened 
the land with an exceedip a that bore most dis- 
astrous results. His son, Francis 


* ame pon| prising £000 & res (Beotch) ateel asanh pr Ly we 

rang, tiger- prising 4,000 acres or 
oe ane, ate, om 0 Wed he bas y fixed his with grouse, ptarmigan, black game, snipe, duck, and hares, 
and capable of being rendered a favourite resort of the red- 
deer which teem in the neigh! forest of Glen Heverill. 
Glen Toddy is the theatre of some of those scenes by field and 
flood which thrill the heart of the readers of Wa . It was 
considered by the immortal Scott one of the most romantic 
spots in his edonian stern and wild. Glen-Toddy Lodge 
is a self-contained house, replete with hag Boge comfort 


and convenience. For terms, apply to , The 
Mac Toddy, Castle Toddy, by dy burg’ ire. 
N.B. Or to the ates a Andrew bs 
Writer, in the burgh _ 


Such is the sort of advertisement which the eye of W] 
Promoter, Esq., a8 one fine summer he is reading 
his Times over the family breakfast-table et No. 500 Wyde- 
Park Gardens, W. Mrs. Promoter has dinned in his ears 
that it is.due to that station in life to w it has pleased 


the thick of the rising covey, seldom failed to bring down at 

least one other victim. 
But the human poachers of those times were less destructive 
of the grouse than the enemies which, under the gy mer 
or instance 


, 
’ 


successor, x Belgians, the | beasts of prey already mentioned waylay their victims at all 
Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-K: , the late Duchess of | times, especially d' the breeding season, when at one fell 
Kent, and Juliana, the first wife of the Russian Grand Duke | swoop they may destroy an entire family—cock, hen, chickens, 
Constantine, from whom that su ely brutal and ugly | or eggs, as the case may be. 
Romanoff separated himself by divorce in March, 1820,to] The accommodation for the sportsmen of those days was 
marry, @ month or two after, a Polish princess. generally of a very primitive nature ; often a roadside inn, 
Ernest IIL, born 20d January, 1 died 29th January,|or rather aleh presided over by a grimy hostess—in 
1844. He o— in the Napoleonic wars, not without dis-| short, a facsimile of the Clachan of Aberfoil described in the 
timately not without reward, obtaining when | pages of “ Rob Roy.” At other times the shooters had to put 
i i up at one of the shealings erected on the hills for the shep- 
| herds; a —- ——— ~ j and walls thatched with 
paternal heather, and provided with a mud floor, every of which 
model. Somewhat a niggard in his gifts of liberty to his peo- was available for a fireplace, grates and aged ° 
ple, he fostered munificently art and science, though perhaps 
too much in the hea wdilta nte mode peculiar to the Ger- 
mans. Of the two principalities, Cob and Gotha, consti- 
ae the Duchy, the latter is much the aud the more 
populous. It was not till the end of 1826 it was added 
to Ernest IIL’s dominions. German princesses 


The present is a favourable moment renewing her in- 
stances, seeing that Promoter has just a very good thing 
out of his share in helping, to float in the market thet freshly - 
launched scheme, “The Tooth-picking by Machinery Com- 


he wer ied sportsmen slept 

the weari en 

aay inthe makung te aren, tre ont 1 he nel 
w en! toilettes 

fresco, and in water of icy coldness. Meanwhile the 

of getting ready breakfast went on inside, so that by time 

the party had , they returned to a solid repast, chiefly 

composed of the cold remains of last evening's dinner, supple 

mented by trout freshly caught by a gillie out of the stream 

near at hand. 

These hardy and keen sportsmen ly committed an 
error which is too often repeated in the present day, viz. be- 
ginning the day’s work at too early an hour, w the 
birds, being disturbed before the completion of their morn- 


Although foreign to the subject of grouse-shooting, we can- 
not refrain from here asking how on earth moter 
could be held ae needs far cendaarnta oeiee ia sale cheno 


was to write and guarantee the truth of bie reopouatbility 


The reigning Duke, Ernest IV., or, if we consider the Co- act at first as Managing Director? As if 


~ _o IL, wn ghe on the 2ist June, 
e i q tenment, practical 
aptitudes, and is on ell roy et le 


= 


ing’s -time, are apt to become wild and unsettled for| diately that the shares had been coaxed to the proper 
the best of the smaller German | the remainder of the day. However, the open air was pre- 
Princes. As a musical composer he excels, and his tame as a| ferable to their sheaiing; and furthermore, large bags} Was it his fault if other shareholders, ignorant of an unac- 


fe to : 

and notices thereof in sporting-journals were not the objects 
of those old-fashioned grouse-shooters, who were well content 
il, ins Oe ee en Ce es 
work—say for each ve ot fifteen brace of grouse, & 
coupte or too of onine, oeteay wid-Gask end poodle s bare; whose touching allusions to Wiveriey stir the soul of 
but in those days hill were scarce. Promoter, end ranger this eprightiy | 

Such was the state of grouse-shooting at the beginning of] with her father. Lyty A x. short of the matter is, 
this century. Nowadays, thanks to railways, most Scotch | that, upon no better sort of information than that inserted in 
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these prospectuses which he is himself so clever at drawing 
up, Promoter proceeds to open paeeeeene with the Mac 
‘oddy, whom he addresses direct: firstly, because it seems 
the most dignified course; secondly, because he imagines 
that gentleman may be more easily dealt with—that is, 
haggled with—than his agent. Little does the City man 
know the business qualities of the shaggy-eyebrowed Chief of 
Clan Toddy, or the pertinacity with which that veteran Gael 
will insist upon no abatement from the rent first demanded, as 
also upon the payment by the incoming tenant of the wages 
of all vme-weneeans employed on the moor throughout the 
8 and summer. . 
At length, after a due amount of coquetting on either side, 
an agreement is made whereby Promoter “ binds himself, his 
heirs or assignees, to rent all and whole the aforesaid land, 
self-contained house, &c. &c. for the present season—that is 
to say,” &c. , 
Any anxiety he might entertain regarding the collecting of 
dogs, keepers, and other appendages of a moor, is now ap- 
by the receipt of a printed card, which sets forth that 
eric Ramrod, gunmaker at Toddyburgh (to H. M. 
the Queen), undertakes to supply all such requisites on mo- 
derate terms. Moreover, MacRamrod is warmly recommen- 
ded by a friend whom at this stage Promoter calls into con- 
sultation ; we allude to the Honourable Gerald Néredowille, 
third surviving son of Baron Néredowille in the peerage of 
Ireland, formerly page of honour to her Majesty the Queen ; 
afterwards ensign and lieutenant in the Bombardier Guards; 
afterwards a Queen’s messenger; afterwards of Boulogne; 
thus far we quote an ol¢ file of the London Gazette, but from 
motives of delicacy, we here stop the quotation, and for the 
“at present” of that record substitate the statement that Ger- 
ald is now a director of sundry joint-stock companies 
lately introduced to the public by Promoter and 
his associates. The Hon. Gerald and Promoter are 
invaluable to each other. The one requires money, 
and gets it in the shape of director's fees. The 
other requires a “good name” to insert in lists of directors ; 


\ and if it — him, or rather the shareholding public, to 
j consider the name of this sprig of nobility as geek, why that 
is their business. 


{ Mrs. Promoter, on her part, is nothing loth to have her 

: house honoured by an honourabie who goes out and in like a 

: tame cat, and invites himself to dinner without ceremony— 
. that is, when not better eng: elsewhere. 

With woman's tact, Mrs. Promoter insists that this man of 
the world shall be invited to accompany the party to the North; 
where his experience of shooting matiers and quarters, and his 
commanding manners,will prevent any awk ward “ gaucheries” 
that might happen were Promoter suddenly pitchforked, 

without a Mentor, into the cnwonted character of sportsman. 
j Nay, more, a thought flashes across the brain of the mother : 
a romantic glen; the attractions of Miss Maggie attired “en 
chasseur ;” the daily, hourly association of the young couple 
enw | to Burke, the Hon. Gerald was born in 1818) ; the 

y of Néredowille in posse (his two elder brothers are 
-) yet sonless!) Yes, yes, Mr. redowille must be one of 


party. 

To the invitation which speedily follows, this gentleman, 
who a of being asked elsewhere, gives a gracious as- 
sent, and undertakes to arrange the necessary equipment for 
the Glen, even from the stores of good things from Morel’s to 
the costume proper for voaee— wit, a straw hat with a 
gray ribbon, a jacket and skirt of hodden-gray stuff, the skirt 
being cut short, ao as to display a due extent of ribbed gray- 
‘ worsted stockings and hob-nailed boots laced in front; the 
js ume being completed by thick yellow-dogskin gloves, 
: and a small race-glass swung over the shou!der. 

Pére, the vain old rascal, is, after a show 
of resistance on his persuaded to go in for knickerbock- 
ers and a blouse-like jacket be!ted at the waist, and intersected 
by pockets without number. He dared not ask the sober 
tailor, who for years has decked him out in the orthodox 
style of City respectability, to concoct such outlandish gar- 
ments; so one day, returning westward from work, he is 

. conducted by Mr. Néredowille into a Scotch warehouse, 

where he is measured for a shooting-suit, to be built from a 

H] bale of what looks to him like a drugget for a staircase, but 

Sait is poeponneed by his adviser to be admirable stuff ; but 

this is indeed pepond a doabt, for, as the shopmen tells them, 

the Marquis of Blueblood has just ordered a dozen suits of 
identical pattern : 


Any qualms that Promoter may have felt ing the 
sngulanity ona intended costume, or the pousibality Sf ie 


~ eee A reretsy 


to 


— 


wooo tag ama ney Poor 
ag 


‘arts. 
us cut matters short by supposing that, marshalled 
by the Hon. Gerald, the P: ters have Bch od’ Glen Toddy 
‘ a day or two before the twelfth, so as to give the gentlemen 
: time to “ walk their shooting-boots easy,” to ascertain the 
ts and defects of their newly acquired dogs; and to find 

J t yp vel on the hill, and the best manner of work- 
re bs head — ~ Be Ra Fy is of 

. po! » even ts de : for instance, 
where heather is rank and long, small dogs (especially poiu- 
ters) weary themselves to death in “ rang " it; 
whereas the same ground may possibly admit of being worked 
large —_ felters, provided always that water 

these dogs can never hunt 





7 one by one the birds of a covey, and thus them in detail 
Moreover, pages when once well brokes are less apt to 

be spoiled y an impetuous shooter, who may be guilty of 
hurrying them when “drawing” upon distant or retiring 
: Or may fail to exact the strictest compliance with 


aes within a moderate dist " 
q « to the ‘ point’ of the fellow-dog of the couple,” and, 
to shot.” 


ground,” and is dis- 


my over-confident) manner | keen 


If the spring has been favourable, the grouse coveys are 
usually well-grown by the 12th of August, epee on the 
lower parts of the ni, where the process hatching takes 
place early in the season. On higher grounds, even at the 
— imperfectly-grown birds—“ cheepers”—are often met 
with. 

The heaviest bags are made at the beginning of the season. 
Each succeeding day renders the bird stronger and wilder. Of 
course the extent of a bag depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances ; as, for instance, the inherent merits of a moor; the 
= or badness of the breeding season (if the 

been unusually early, the grouse are often very wild even 
on the twelfth); the perfection of the available material, in 
the shape of dogs, keepers, &c.; and last, but not least, the 
ability of the shooter to shoot. 

As many as two hundred brace have been bagged by one 
man in one day; it being noted that the man was a speci- 


ally good shot, shooting over a specially-good and well-pre- | athletic 


served moor. Moreover, in his case three or four sets of dogs 
were ranging at one time over adjacent ground, each set at- 
tended by acouple of gillies provided with guns. In such 
well-stocked nd, at least one set of dogs might always be 
—_ “ pointing” at any given instant ; to this po t the shooter 
¢ On @ pony provided for the purpose, and, yay by n 
from the han et the attendant gillie, walked up to } an 
and knocked over his birds, resorting, if necessary,to the second 
gun carried by the second gillie. After finishing off that 
“ point,” he remounted his pony and rode off to a neighbour- 
ing set of dogs, which by this time had in turn found game: 
and so on throughout the day. In short, the effect was 
practically that of four men shooting on different bills. 

The above enormous bag is probably without a parallel. 
However, upwards of one hundred braces have often been 
shot by one gun in one day. The reader may naturally ex- 
claim, ‘ What useless slaughter!” and to this exclamation 
many good sportsmen may say, Amen. But it must be re- 
membered that the rents paid for shooting are high ; so also 
are the attendant expenses of travelling to and fro; so of 
dogs, keepers, gillies, &c.; indeed, on a moderate computa- 
tion, each brace of grouse costs the average of sportsmen at 
least one guinea—some much less, many much more—while 
the season available for the sport is little longer than a fort- 
night. Taking into convideration these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that the tenant of a moor endeavours to make 
hay while he may. Moreover, it is now a coast custom 
that, in order to recoup himself of a portion of his outlay, the 
tenant makes arrangements with a salesman either in London 
or hi: neighbourhood, who buys all birds sent to him at so 
much a head, so that the sportsman is to shoot for his 
The quantity of grouse sent south from the Highlands d 
the fortnight following the 12th constitutes a traffic of itself, 
for which the various railway companies ——- -_ means 
of printed direction-cares forw: to the us shooting- 
Il for the purpose of being affixed to the game-boxes. 

athe other hand, to prevent the occupent of a moor 
from becoming a wholesale slaughterer, or rather poulterer, 
as bas sometimes happened, many landlords let their hill on 
the condition that the number of birds shot off during the 





season shall not exceed a fixed limit: this limit is 


cruits for H. M. —th would not be 
their horses about three times a-week. 

One of the charms of moorland shooting, compared 
with others, is tbe uncertainty of what may next rise 
before the gun; your may now be Mag 5 gooees, 0 
blackcock, a snipe, a , or (alas, on too many moors) a hill- 
hare—we say alas, hares are , numerous 
and scarcely worth shooting, while their weight is* trouble- 
some to the ie who carries the game-bag. Moreover, 
when disturbed, instead of speeding away like his 
of the plains, a hill-hare sits up on the hunkers, 

Seen wom dae, Sees cnlaaly Js 0 Cag Se i & most 
izing temptation ng pointers, one scarcely 
to be resisted b’ crack trained setters of any age 

These hares ) Brom fur becomes white in winter) have of 


replaced by stony ground, and scantily led over with 
grass and moss, the eee occasionally comes across & 
flock of pane gt yl bird, A a areas abe 
tween a grouse anda ex wary : 
cult to find. His plumage, white i whats 
summer, 80 yey by the colour of the ground which 
he trequents, that by crouching close to that 
passed unobserved by his enemies. Of co: 80 
avo bes the Jogs of the sportsman must be kept well “in 

e heel. 

On the 20th of August the black come into 
These birds usually affect ground ed with weed, and 
above all, with birchwood. Although it is certainly sa'isfac- 
tory to hear the “thud” with which a fine old blackcock 
comes down when shot, yet he is not much encouraged by 
rigid grouse-preseryers on account of his illtreatment of the 
latter-named bird. 

have become 


By the 25th of August the grouse 

and, having now been under fire for p Souls, oe 
very shy. The first storm of wind and rain w 
occurs renders them as wild as hawks, From having 


tricted their society solely to their own family circle, the 


il 


coveys nuw unite, and form packs which at a distance might 
be taken for a flight of crows. 
Henceforth, throughout the wanin day’s 


Gzent, & ina hand 
work to shoot ten brace even on the hill ; and these 
brace must be picked up by long-range snap shots with a wire 


cartridge. 
Dogs are now out of the question. One’s best chance is on 
-& windy day, when, dro down suddenly into the 


hollows and water-courses on the hill-side, he may 
fall upon birds sheltering themselves from the blast. 

Towards the end of September, when 
are still standing in the small fields tendeting the enmndie 


peat-moss—and 
the qoemuty thus presented may reasonably be im- 
proved. 


On those tew d of the early Highland winter, when a 
Mask fncst csenmn Quoempenied bo bulght seunabinn, & 





















late years increased enormously, owing to the of 
the cr weasels, hawks, &c., resulting from the sys- 
tem 0! 


ter and speckled in | The 


But although at that advanced season each bird is 
twice as well worthy of the sportsman’s lead as at the 12 
we doubt whether many men, even if they could spare 
would for such exceptional sport undergo the dreary sojoura 
among the hills which is thereby entailed. 

Certainly we should not recommend our friends the Pro. 
moters thus to t their stay. 

Probably by the end of the first week in September Promo. 
ter may have thoroughly satisfied his shooting desires, and 
may also have been so invigorated by the mountain-air as to 


-warrant a hope that there is an end to that nasty numbnem 


in the side, and the concomitant visions of an obli 
resort to the waters of Wildbad, if not to the permanent oe. 
cupancy of a Bath-chair; at least the evil may have been 
postponed until the next action raised against him y Ans 
shareholders of woand-up companies, limited. Abom 
first week of September take place at Toddyburgh those 
sports intended to commemorate that day so bright 
in the annals of the Highlands—Cuiloden. 

If on that bloody occasion the claas failed to achieve a vic. 
tory, those of their descendants who keep hotels and lodg. 
ings in the Highland capital do not fail to avenge themselves 
by mulcting to the uttermost the wealthy Sassenach d 
the week when the aforesaid games gather to Toddy 
all the rank and fashion then staying in the North, 
games, we may remark, consist of feats of strength performed 
by Gaels, whose b, limited to a short kilt and an unbut- 
toned shirt, would subject its wearer in the streets of London 
to the attentions of the police. 

If Mrs. Promoter be the wise woman we believe her to be, 
she will wind up the season in Scotland by going to this 
great Highland gathering. Seeing that she has an honour 
able to escort her, she is sure of receiving honourable mention 
in the columns of the Zoddyburgh Witness, then devoted to 
the fashionable news of the annual epoch of the place. 

If the day’s amusement and the unceasing concomitant 
melody of innumerable ray be a trifle wearisome, it is 
certain that the series of balls then held in the Assembly- 
Rooms of Toddyburgh are excellent. 

Who inowe f At these balls Miss Maggie at ane dance 
herself into the Barony of Néredowille? Aiblins 


FISHMONGERS’ HALL. 


The o and histo ory of the Worshipful Company of Fish- 
mongers is a subject ful) of interest. The origin of the guild 
is so antiquated that its exact date is no easy matter to fix 
upon. Its history is closely connected, indeed co-existent 
with the history of the use of fish as food in this country, 
although the company are now only fishmongers in name 
The Britons are thought to have abstained from fish on ac 
count of their reverence for springs and running brooks, 
although several of the sorts known to the classical ancienw 
were taken on the British coasts. Oysters in particular, were 
dainties with the Greeks and Romans, the latter of whom an 

to have had them from Folkestone. Herrings an 
mentioned early after the Conquest. Salted salmon and other 
salted fish are mentioned in the household expenses of 





y| Edward I. Herrings for the xe household were sent 


from Hall to London, and from Yarmouth to Hull, as also 
red at this period. Lampreys for the King’s house 
hold were fetched from Gloucester. hales, when accident 
oy we on the English coast, appear in these early time 
to have been also salted for food. The prices of that 
were limited to the following tariff:—Best soles, 3d. a : 
ate a best —- Lent, 7 or ; rr 
penny ; oysters, 2/. per is 
Se of a dag hag 2d.; and — fish in. 
portion. appear we been an ear vourite, 
Pardon) with monasteries. The sagulatiens for the 
management and salt of the last article formed a prominent 
feature in the old ordinances of the Fishmongers’ Company. 
Lampreys, a species already mentioned, and well known & 
have given a fatal surfeit to Henry L., when made into pies 
were anciently esteemed a “ pretty present.” was in- 
troduced as a store for ponds in the time of Henry VIIL 
ag ‘lutarch) re~y - ae ee 
n. great part o! udor and Stuart 
rele ike furnished 


| 


reigns pi the Royal table. Mackerel ar 
first mentioned in 1242. Pi are stated to have 
been sold for food in the Newcastle market as late 


don or otherw Connected with the Fishmonger® 
Com several trusts, estates, 8, almshouses, bospi- 
myn A ey " which much good is effected, and 
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-veral curiosities of a most interesting character. The princi- 
pal portion of these are to be found in the waiting-room 
adjoining the court-room. Here is to be seen a curious old 
arm-cbair; the seat of which is portion of the foundation 
stone of the first London Bridge, and the woodwork is part 
of the oak piles used on that long past occasion; here also is 
deposited the pall which was used on the occasion of the 
funeral of Sir William Walworth, the warden who, as 
already referred to, put a summary end to Wat Tyler. This 
magnificent pall was bequeathed to the company by Sir 
William himself. It is embroidered with the arms and de- 
vices of the company in silk and gold, and is said to be one 
of the most perfect specimens of embroidery of the time in 
existence. The dagger used by Sir William on the occasion 
in question is to be seen in a glass-case on the mantelpiece of 
the drawing-room, and a statue of the same honoured per- 
sonage occupies the most prominent position on the princi- 
| landing. 
P When the present Fishmongers’ Hall was erected the 
Greek style of architecture was all the rage. The then new 
ball was accordingly built in that style, but without the 
colour element. The correctness of the latter in connection 
with Greek architecture has been matter of some doubt and 
much talk, but the artistic research of Mr. Owen Jones, the 
gilted producer of the Greek Court at the Crystal Palace, 
seems to have set the matter at rest. It is now pretty gener- 
ally admitted that Greek architecture used to be coloured. 
Mr. Jones’s idea of the matter is, that decorative architecture 
without colouring is like a flower without perfume, or a 
body without a soul; he does not claim credit for any crea- 
tive ability, but merely for having brought into life 
which without the aid of colour would have lain dormant and 
unseen. To supply this deficiency—this want of life—in the 
neral appearance of the noble apartments constituting the 
ishmongers’ Hall, has been for some time past the work of 
Mr. Owen Jones. That work is now completed, and has 
within the past week been submitted to the inspection of 
some favoured individuals, for it is truly a favour to be al- 
lowed to witness this latest realisation of Mr. Jones’s concep- 
tion of Greek art. The transformation effected is somewhat 
wonderful. Any wordy description of the matchless splen- 
dour and chaste beauty with which the interior of the princely 
edifice is now got up would fail to do justice or convey a 
proper idea of the exquisite harmony of detail and pleasing 
grandness of the general effect produced. The new ornamen- 


tations and redecorations of the ——— room must really | Go 


be seen to be properly appreciated. Added to the new 
decorations, &c., some addition in the bg Fe elegantly tur- 
nished dressing and other rooms have m made to the 
building, and the lighting has been made much more effective 
and agreeable by the substitution of a fine sun-light above the 
grand staircase, and three somewhat similar ty in the 
at hall. On the whole, both the company and Mr. Owen 
ones have much reason to congratulate themselves on the 
change that has been effected in the ap; ce of the inte- 
rior of the hall, and great commercial London may well be 


proud of the fact of one of its guilds being the r of 
such a rare combination of model art and palatial splendour. 
——_>—__—__ 


—Morning Star. - 
BRITISH BURMAH. 


We have again to notice the successful labours of Colonel 
Phayre, the skilful and accomplished administrator of British 
Burmah, with its area of 90,000 square miles, a country by some 
15,000 miles larger than Britain, and in character and population 
a New World to the ancient land of the Hindoos. Its ty 

on, as we have had occasion to report that it has been doing 
or several years back. The evidence of this increasing ay 
rity is easily produced. In 1859 the total population of ter- 
ritory was 948,000, and in 1864, or in only five years’ om, 
amounted in round numbers to 2,200,000, an increase of more 
132 per cent., certainly one without ee in Eaetern history. 
The increase, although considerable from natural causes, has been 
chiefly owing to immigration from the anarchical and barbarous 
dominion of the adjacent native Government. 

A glance at the elements of which this population consists i 
both curious and instructive. The mass of it consists of th 
Burmese, the Peguans, and the Arraccanese, people ing e 
sentially the same language and professing alike the Buddhist re- 
ligion, with its priesthood oe celibacy and _ mendicancy, 
and almost as persistent in their faith as Hindus. These number 
above a million and a half. Next to them in number are certain 
wild tribes known by the names of Karens, Shans, Khengs, Ka- 
mens, each its own language, but not professing the 
Buddhist religion, and numbering nearly half a million. en 
these tribes are described as “ wild” it is not to be supposed that 
they are savages. They have, indeed, no knowledge of letters ; 
but they are peaceable, docile, and industrious tillers of the soil, 
tubjects, in short, easily ruled, for they are addicted to no cruel or 
sanguinary rites or customs. Hindu and Mahomedan emigrants 
from Hindustan count full 70.000, and of the Burmese, long con- 
verted to Mahomedanism, there are 60,000. Forty years ago 
there were no Chinese in Burmah, for the Chinese insisted on 
protection to life and property, which Burmese institutions either 
could not or would not give. Five years ago they numbered 
2,000, and they are now 10,000. An Anglo-Saxon population, in- 
cluding their mixed d dants not ding 6, in number, 
is sufficient to hold British dominion over a population which is 
equal in number to that of Holland or Scot fifty years ago, 
and which now ds the population of Sweden or 

_ The total value of the exports and imports of the British pro- 
vince, the largest and best pers of which has been only twelve 
years in our possession, is highly respectable, for in 1864-65, it 
was above £11,000,000, an increase of £3,000,000 over those of 
the preceeding year. The revenue of the province reaches a clear 
£1,000,000, and covers the whole civil, military, and marfhe 
charges. The example is well worthy of imitation by our North 
American and West Indian colonies. It is followed bythe Australian 
colonies, by Ceylon, by the Mauritius, and by our in 
the Straits of Malacea. C that cannot, or will not, defray 
their own cost are, with very few exceptions, not worth having.— 








eS 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
My Lords and Gentlemen : It is with great satisfaction that 
and advice. 


Bisse eer es our assistance 
ve recent) ecnaed tay cement: to between 
Princess Helena, and ee 


my iter, Prince of 
Bchlcewtr Helstet Sonderbourg Augusten . 1 -trust this 
union may be and gueiThe death of my be 
loved the of the has affected 


me 

profound grief. I feel however, that the 
wisdom which he evi d gy will animate his 
cusseusen anil: youmnve Sr’ Bagh Gat" tnaepdndones ond 


My relations with foreign Powers are friendly and 


satisfac- 
tory, and I see no cause to fear any disturbance of the general 


that | ability 


The meeting of the fleets of France and England in the 
ports of the respective countries has tended to cement the 
amity of the two nations, and to prove to the world their 
friendly concert in the promotion of peace. 

I have observed with satisfaction that the United States, 
after terminating successfully the severe struggle in which 
they were so long engaged, are wisely repairing the ravages 
of civil war. The ition of slavery is an event calling 
forth the cordial sympathies and congratulations of this 
country, which has always been foremost in showing its ab- 
horrence of an institution repugnant to every feeling of jus- 
tice and humanity.—I have at the same time the ion 
to inform you that the exertions and perseverance of my 
naval squad have reduced the Slave trade on the West 
Coast of Africa within very narrow limits. —A correspondence 
has taken place between my Government and that of the 
U.8., with respect to injuries inflicted on American com- 
merce by under the Confederate flag. Copies of this 

ndence will be laid before you. 

The renewal of diplomatic relations with Brazil has 
given me much satisfaction, and I acknowledge with pleasure 
that the good offices of my ally, the King of Portugal, have 
contributed essentially to this happy result.—I have to regret 
the interruption of between Spain and Chili. The 
good offices of my Government, in conjunction with those of 
the Emperor of the French, have been accepted by Spain, 
and itis my earnest hope that the causes of disagreement 
may be removed in a manner honourable and satisfactory to 
both countries.—The a which have long been 
cm Le Japan, and which have been conducted with great 

y my Minister in that country, in conjunction with 
the representatives of my allies in Japan, have been brought 
to a conclusion which merits my entire approbation. The 
existing treaties have been ratified by the Mikado; it has 
been stipulated that the tariff shall be revised in a manner 
favourable to commerce, and that the indemnity due under 
the terms of the Convention of October, 1864, shall be punc- 
tually discharged.—I have concluded a treaty of commerce 
with the Lager of Austria, which I trust will open to that 
empire the blessings of extended commerce, and be produc- 
tive of important benefits to both countries. 

The Jeplorable events which have occurred in the Island 
of Jamuica have induced me to provid: at once for an impar- 
tial inquiry, and for the due maintenance of authority during 
that inquiry by appointing a distinguished military officer as 

vernor and Commander of the Forces. I have given him 
the assistance of two able and learned Commissioners, who 
will aid him in examining into the origin, nature and circum- 
stances of the recent outbreak, and the measures ado in 
the course of its suppression. The Legislature of Jamaica 
has that the present political institution of the Island 
should be replaced by a new form of government. A bill 
upon the subject will be submitted for your consideration.— 
Papers on these occurrences will be laid before you.—Papers 
on the present state of New Zealand will be laid before you. 
I have given directions for the return to this country of 
pa? greater portion of my regular forces employed in that 

ony. 

I watch with interest the proceedings which are still in 
progress in British North America with a view to a closer 
union among the Provinces, and I continue to attach great 


inperees to that object. 
have observed with great concern the extensive prevalence 
few months of a virulent er 


have learnt the 
which it has caused in many counties and 
It is satisfactory to know that Ireland and a con- 
part of Scotland are as yet free from this calamity, 

I trust that by the precautions suggested eF pmo ene 
now being 
The orders 
Council, 
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to authority, property, and 
condemned alike b' all who 


dicated. 
A bill will be submitted to you, founded on the report of 
the Royal Commission, on the subject of capital punishment, 
which I have directed to be laid before you.—Bills will be 
laid before you for amending and consolidating the laws re- 
lating to bankruptcy, and for other improvements in the 
law.—Measures will also be submitted to you for extend- 
ing the system of public audit to branches of receipt and 
expenditure which it has not hitherto reached, and for 
the provisions of the law with respect to certain 
ions.— Your attention will be called to 
of the oaths taken by members of Parliament 
with a view to avoid unnecessary declarations, and to remove 
‘vidious distinctions between members of different religious 
communities in matters of Legislation. 
I have directed information should be procured in re- 
ference to the rights of voting in the election of members 
to serve in Parliament for counties, cities, and boroughs. — 
When that information is complete, the attention of Parlia- 
ment will be called to the resuit thus obtained, with a view 
to such improvements in the iaws which regulate the i 
of voting in the election of members of the House of Com- 
strengthen our free institutions and con- 


all other deliberations phage Ain, tyre 
to 


il 
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FROM JOHN BULL. 





tenance | just closed, and have studied and are study 


have cost me a good deal of money. I have contributed, 
however, to pay the ex of these wars as I went along, 
without increasing my debt. I have had to cle«r the Cape of 
Caffirs—to keep the Maories of New Zealand in orver—to 
round my Indian Empire with natural and defensible bound. 
aries; to teach the Chandlers of China aud Japaa, who 
adhered to the policy of “ non-intercourse,” the lesson which 
Jobn Quincy Adams declared apy civilized nation had a right 
to teach them, namely, that to exclude man from intercourse 
with his fellow man, on any portion of the earth’s surface 
which the p=! had created for the use of all, was an 
outrage against civilization and a legitimate course «f war. 
My In insurrection was quite as formidable as yours, 
bata great deal farther off. My rebels had been my own 
troops ; and dressed in my uniform, with my Tower mark on 
their muskets and my cartridges in their cartouch boxes, 
they revolted by whole ents, seized bungalows and 
forts, violated women, and massacred men, women, and 
children, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity. The thea- 
tre of this Great civil war was many thousands of miles from 
home, and I had no telegraphs to keep me informed, or rail- 
roads by which to send troops. Certain classes of people 
sympathized with the insurgents, or were liable to cateh the 
infection. Here was a formidable mili revolt. I do not 
wish to compare it with yours, because there are as many 
shades of contrast as points of resemblance. But as you sa 
in your country, it was a pretty “big thing.” “ Distance 
often “lends enchantment to the view ;” but in war it is the 
great difficulty to be overcome. I have read General Grant’s 
and Secretary Stanton’s reports which you kindly sent me 
over by the last mail; and I freely admit that the mode in 
which your troops were organized, handled, and trans- 
ported—the rapidity with which they were supplied with 
forage, food, clothing and ammunition—and the ease with 
which they were paid, sent to their homes and mustered out 
of the service, reflect great credit on your military 
administration during the last year of the war. But you must 
admit that the manner in which I faced my t insurrec- 
tion—held all sorts of strategic points with handtuls of troops 
—transported succours away round the cleared 
the country of armed resistance—showed that there is some 
life in the old man yet. Of course there was a difference in 
the fighting material, for Sepoys are not Virginians, and 
although coloured men may be in your country superior to 
whites, as some of your ple appear to believe, they cer- 
tainly are not in India. did not catch my Jeff. Davis, as 
you did yours, and I am not very sorry for it. Of course I 
bad to punish a certain number of people, as you —— 
your conspirators, to teach them that murder and brutality 
were not belligerent rights; but a general amnesty soon 
restored the —- to peace, and I was delighted to know 
that, at the great Durbar, held by Sir John Lawrence last 
year, the loyal and the disloyal, the republicans, democrats, 
radicals, and copperheads of British India, all mixed up to- 
gether, vied with each other as much in the splendour of 
their equipments as in the fervour of their expressions of 
loyalty to my er age Of course, you know, Jonathan, 
I could not tell whether or not they were all sincere; but as 
the best stroke of policy I took that for granted, because if I 
were to keep them by the sword,and not by justice and 
a a they would soon cost rather more than their 
0! 


w 

The Crimean war was another expensive affair; and al- 
oo it was at the time made as clear to me as mud that I 
could not avoid it, Kinglake now makes it 
this was all a I got a good deal 
troops, with commendable earnestness, put Alma an 
Inkerman va on their regimental colours. But 
after all, Jonathan, the thought sometimes comes over 
that, if the temptation could have been put aside, then was 
this blood shed and wasteful expenditure littie less than a sin 
and ashame. But I gained some knowledge and experience 
aoe contest, that, in the end, may be worth the mo- 
ney. y military administrations had got a little rusty d 


the long and my old wo trained in the F; 

wars, hed, with few clapton, died off. We had a good 
dea} to learn and to remodel ; but, bein © peattion) paves, 
this was soon done. We learnt something the French, 
who make war the great business of lite—a deal more 


from our own blunders and mistakes. We have been care- 


ful observers of your chequer-boards during the cam 
3 - ‘ak with d ~~ 


terest the details of your military and naval sminiatrations 
so that, if war is forced upon us from apy quarter, which 
Heaven avert, # will find us fully prpeant. agai 

ar, as my long ex roves, is an ve pas- 
time. It wn aw waste of life and labour, when the 
SS arrows, could be had at the cost of 
the twigs. men fought in armour ard buff coats, a 
suit would last half a lifetime, and an old sword could be 
ground down as often as an old scythe; but now all tuat is 
changed, and putting an army in the field, is a serious busi- 
ness of finance. My soldiers cost me ahout £100 sterlin 
a@ man, before 1 can get them drilled, equipped, an 
into the field; and beiore you got through with your 
civil war, you had to pay nearly double the price for the raw 
material, to say nothing of arms, accoutrements, and clothing. 
Now when soldiers cost so much, and breech-loeders, six- 
shooters, and sixteen-shooters kijl them so fast, only fancy 
what it comes to. boasted of slaying a dozen Scots 
in a forenoon; but if he cid, they were bare- igh- 
landers, with nothing but claymores and skeve-dhues in their 
hands, and sixpence worth of oatmeal upon their backs. 
They were brought into the field without bounty, mustered 
out with a share of the plunder, and when were killed 
ming their bodies, them in 
ice, or g their cloven crania in a museum. But 
a a a ro ott $5,000 -™ nehin 3 a, rs a 
wall, and picks you ; w E 
breakfast ; $10,600 worth belore dinner ; and if the 
ment lasts till sundown, and he happens to be a good 
be may make a bag of $20,000 before he goes to sleep. 
I say “ make a bag” I do not J 
brave fellows who are killed, but I am thinking of the 
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castle, 


lifted his! cattle, or killed his grandfather, there was 
chance of vengeance spurr'ng him on, and the last groan 
the vanquished was sweet music to his ear. But now you 
out’a thousand bucktails or hoosiers, or lumbermen, 
I put into the field a thousand Manchester weavers or 
ue Noses, and these two thousand men, who never saw 
other, have done each other no wrong, and bear no 
malice, go to work and make crows’ meat of each other when- 
ever you and I set them on; and when they are all killed, the 
m value of the property destroyed, shutting out all 
considerations, cannot be less than about a million of 
dollars. Think of it, Jonathan, my boy. The subject is seri- 
ous, It was not of much use to talk these matters over with 
you, till you had had a little modern experience of the hor- 
rors and of the cost of war; but now you have had both, and 
having supped full of glory myself, won some hundreds of 
battles, piled up a heavy National debt and killed hundreds 
of thousands of people, lam a good deal more inclined to 
take sober views of things, and a good deal less disposed to 
go to war merely because people bite their thumbs at me, 
than | was half a century ago.— Yours, &c., 


gReESe 


Joun Bui. 
—_—>—_—_— 

' IMPROVEMENTS IN THE METROPOLIS.— We'anxiously de- 
sired the Thames embankment,” remarks the Railway News, 
in giving a review of new projects, “ but almost regretted the 

n of our wishes when we saw the magnificent pro- 
portions of the river fagade of Somerset House destroyed by 
a heap of rubbish. The Adelphi Terrace, too, the tasteful 
design of the Brothers Adams, is to come down in toto, and 
thus we shall lose some agreeable reminiscences ot Dr. John- 
son, David Garrick, Anglica Kauffman, and Hannah More, 
The property round about belongs to the Messrs. Drummond, 
and they are about to build upon it a splendid crescent to 
extend the whole length from Hungerford to Waterloo Bridge. 
Middle Row, Holborn, is to be removed; the Burdett Road, 
2 the Commercis! Road, Whitechapel, the High 
Street, Kensington, are all to be improved. Park Lane is to 
be widened to an extent that will not only accommodate its 
traffic, but make it one of the finest main thoroughfares in 
London. The new street to the Mansion House, rigit through 
Printing House Square, is to be proceeded with. Two new 
and tt approaches are to be made to the Thames 
embankment, one passing over the site of Northumberland 
House, and giving a wide prospect from the corner of the 
Haymarket direct across the river; the other, equally spaci- 
ous, and from the corner of Wellington St on to the em- 
bankment at the foot of Cecil Street. Prelim’ steps are 
to be taken for embanking the south side of the "Thames, end 
on the north the embankment is to be continued from what 
is called ‘ Mr. Cubitt’s Road’ up to Chelsea.” By instructions 
of the Im t Committee of the City of London, we 
observe, building materials of several houses and shops 
situated on Holborn Hill and in Farringdon Street, have been 
disposed of by auction, with a view to their immediate demo- 
lition for the purposes of projected Holborn Valley viaduct. . 


AL AMALGAMATION.—The London, Asiatic, and 





American Company, with a capital of £1,000,000, in shores of 
£20, is to amal ate the three old-established firms of 
Messrs. Timothy Wiggin and Co., Messrs. Grey and Coles, 
and Messrs. Thomas dwell and Co., of London, and also 
those of their co ndents, Messrs. Russell, Coles, and 
Co., and Thomas Cardwell and Co., of Liverpool, and Messrs. 


Grey and Co. and Cardwell, Parsons, and Co., of Bombay. 
The partners take one-half the entire;capital under engage- 
ments to retain the amount for definite periods, and the other 
pry en for subscription, £300,000 in this country, 
and ,000 in India and elsewhere, No payment for - 
, dead stock, or any other subscription 
, the only condition in favour of the 
that they shall be entitled 
for the first twelve years to one-half of the net pro- 
parties antee 7 aot She aupital 8 ‘these 
per cent. on the en’ lor 
years. fa they have, it is stated, 
it may 
and with less personal labour to the 
members of the several firms under one roof, and by one staff, 
it will 
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prospectus that involves any- 


detailed 
thing but that which is fair to all parties —Zraminer, Jan. 20. 
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Changes in the British Cabinet. 

en days’ later news has come to hand since our last 
» the latest by the Cunard steamer of the 10th inst. 
Liverpool. 

Further changes have taken place in the Ministry, necessi - 
tated by the final retirement of Sir Charles Wood, who, it 
will be remembered, met with an accident in the hunting 
field, some months ago, which incapacitated him for official 
work. His department was that which controlled the affairs 
of India ; and to it Lord De Grey has been transferred, from 
his own, which was that of War. The new Cabinet Minister, 
and the successor of Lord De Grey, is the Marquis of Harting. 
ton, the eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire, and known 
personally to some of our readers during his visit to this 
country, two or three years ago. He steps up from the 
Under-Secretaryship for War, and is replaced therein by Lord 
Dufferin, who has heretofore filled the corresponding office 
under Sir Charles Wood. It is further announced that the va- 
cant Under-Secretaryship for India has been accepted by Mr. 
Stansfeld, the Radical Member for Halifax and the warm friend 
of Mazzini. Two things are apparent in all this shifting—a dis- 
position to put young blood into circulation for the benefit of 
the Whigs, and a committal of the destinies of India to two 
inexperienced hands. It is true that Lord De Grey is a man 
of great capacity, and that Sir Charles Wood has been gene- 
rally recognized as an old twaddler, notwithstanding that he 
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is now bowed out with all the compliments. Still, some pre- 
vious knowledge of Oriental affairs might not have been 
amiss, on the part of men who deal with subjects so numer- 
ous and interests so vast and complicated. If Mr. Stansfeld 
be really inducted into the East India Department, and does 
not lay aside his Radicalism at the door, we shall have the 
cheerful prospect of another mutiny. 

We have omitted to record still another appointment—that 
of Mr. Monsell, M.P. for Limerick, to the Vice-Presidency of the 
Board of Trade, vacated by Mr. Goschen. Mr. Monsell was 
for several years Clerk of the Ordnance, and is considered to 
be the mouth-piece of the Irish Roman Catholics in the 
House. 





The Opening of Parliament. 

It will be seen, by extracts elsewhere, that the Legislative 
session was actually commenced on the 1st inst., but that the 
formal ceremony of delivering the Queen’s speech followed 
on the 6th. It is impossible to conceal the fact, that no slight 
disappointment has been caused by the manner in which 
her Majesty made compromise, as it were, between the exigen- 
cies ofher station and the overpowering influence of her sorrow. 
The robes of state were not worn, and the address to 
the assembled Legislators was read by the Lord Chancel- 
lor. Still, it is something gained, that the royal mourner 
has taken one step toward the abandonment of her long pro- 
tracted and absolute seclusion. The second may be easier; 
and it will be looked for with intense interest, seeing that the 
deep affection of the People for the Sovereign has stood the 
test of all this estrangement. 

The Speech itself is full of infinite nothingness, and not 
worth comment; and the debates that ensued upon the ac- 
customed Addresses in reply are only remarkable for showing 
that the cattle plague is prominent in legislative as in common 
minds, and that the Government, while energetic in putting 
down insurrectionary demonstrations of Fenianism in Ireland, 
are not proposing to treat Irish complaints with contempt, as 
is often assumed to be the fact. The somewhat unfair attempt 
to charge upon Government the rapid progress and terrible 
ravages of the murrain was not embodied in any amendment 
in either House; but was indicative of an acrimonious feeling 
on the subject, which does not appear to be particularly just. 
The Lords, therefore, were unanimous in their echo of her 
Majesty’s language ; while, in the Commons, The O'Donoghue 
proposed to introd a clause expressive of regret at 
the state of things in Ireland, and of the opinion 
of the House that H. M. Ministers are bound to examine and 
remove the causes. A long debate ensued, in the course of 
which Mr. Gladetone, while opposing the amendment, made 
some admissions which elicited from us a foregoing remark, 
as to the duties imposed upon the Administration by the fact 
that Ireland is discontented. In the end, The O’Donoghue 
was voted down by 346 against 25. In the minority 
was Mr. John Stuart Mill, who thus takes his stand 
—as we predicted that he would—among the im- 

ultras. Mr. Watkin, we see, has given notice 
of his intention to bring forward the subject of Fenian 
organization in this country—The Jamaica enquiry, and 
other matters, have been incidentally touched; but we can- 
not advert to them to-day. ' 


Reciprocity—" To be, or Not to be ?” 

It is becoming more and more apparent that the ultra- 
protectionist leaders who at present head—and handle for 
their own purposes—the various Committees at Washington, 
have overshot the mark, in refusing to negotiate for a renewal 
of trade relations with British North America, or a revision 
of the existing Treaty on equitable terms. The Provincial 
Delegates—with the approval of the British Minister—con- 
sented at once to base their negotiations on what the Secre- 
tary of ‘he U.S. Treasury termed “concurrent legislation,” 
instead of a new Treaty, notwithstanding that this course 
hazarded their own portfolios. But to no effect. They asked 
new clothes, and were offered rage. They asked bread, and 
were tendered a stone. Rags, Gypsum, Cordwood, and 
Grindstones, were the only articles, as we said last Saturday, 
that these liberal gentlemen would condescend to consider 
as mutually desirable for free exchange. : 

We are gratified, however, to observe that the American 
press generally, or at least the most influential portion of it, is 
of opinion that it would ‘not be subserving the best interests 
of the people of the U. 8. to treat thus their second best cus- 
tomer. Their Internal Revenue Commissioners are undoubt- 
edly right when they say that “a change in the conditions 
under which a reciprocal commerce of such magnitude is 
carried on, and is now developing, ought not to be made 
without the most serious consideration.” And this will no 





doubt prove to be the sober second thought of the American | 


people, asa whole. The great difficulty is for the Provinces 
to determine what course to pursue meantime. It is evident, 
from late indications, that the Provincial people are more 
nearly prepared for an entire change in their system of taxa- 
tion and revenue, than the most sanguine observer had dared 
to hope; and that the system once changed so as to meet by 
retaliation the illiberal policy of the non-intercourse Com- 
mittees at Washington, it will be found difficult to bring them 
back again to anything near the “concurrent legislation ” 
doctrines of the U. 8. Secretary of the Treasury. In fact, as 
we have repeatedly shown, their true interest lies in union 
among themselves, so that they may have one tariff, one trea- 
sury, and one commercial future, which should embody free 
trade with all the world, including the United States. 

Coming back to this side of the frontier, we notice that a 


strong undercurrent is already setting in even here, in an any. 
protective direction; and the more liberal doctrine will}, 
materially strengthened by a representation of all the Stat 
of this Union again, in the councils of the Republic. We, 
Reciprocity an active legislative question, rather than—gg j; 
unfortunately is—a passive one, in our opinion the extreme 
views now prevailing in a sectional Congress on this matt, 
would share the fate of the “ Freedmen’s Bureau Bill.” Qn. 
thing is certain, nevertheless, and that is that Reci 

is not yet dead, even at Washington; and we may gti 
have the pleasure of recording a proposition; emanating fron, 
that quarter, more in harmony with the true commercial ip. 
terests of, not only the seaboard cities of Portland, 

and New York, but of the busy Lake ports of Ontario, Ere, 
Huron, and Michigan, all of which latter have prosperej 
under the Treaty, but will seriously feel the loss of it, with 
its trade amounting to $68,000,000 per annum. Should 
thing come of this late movement, it will be entirely in obedi. 
ence to the demands of shrewd business men and enlighten. 
ed merchants, not of narrow minded and prejudiced ani 
selfish politicians. 


The Revenue Commission Report. 

Press of other matter has prevented earlier attention 
this instructive document ; and there are several things worth 
noting init. In appointing the commission, Mr. McCulloch fol- 
lowed the “ precedents of Great Britain and France,” which 
have, in the opinion of the Commissioners, “ obvious advanta- 
ges” over the mode of conducting such enquiries through Con- 
gressional Committees, pressed upon by the “ many and varied 
claims of constituents,” and by “ important private interests” 
They are right, we think; and perhaps the recent action of 
Mr. Morrill’s Committee furnishes the latest illustration of 
the correctness of their views. 

The war having “ entailed upon the nation a debt rivaling 
or exceeding in magnitude the accumulated deficits of any of 
the old States of Europe,” with the exception of Great Bri- 
tain and France, and the modes of taxation hastily impro- 
vised during the war being obviously crude, complicated, and 
burthensome to the industry of the country, the Commis 
sioners set to work to devise less oppressive and more scien- 
tific means of providing for the necessities of the State. It 
is satisfactory to know that, in casting about for a better sys- 
tem, the Commissioners frankly admit that they were com- 
pelled to turn to that of the mother country, where, in 1815 
“more than a thousand different kinds of foreign product 
paid tribute at the Custom House, while the heavy hand o! 
the exciseman was laid on many articles of home productior 
and of indispensable domestic use.” This very nearly re 
sembles the state of things in the United States at this mo 
ment where, as the Commissioners well observe, “the ex 
emption of any article from taxation is the exception and na 
the rule.” 

But the taxes under the existing U. 8. tariff appear to be 
“duplicated” in an extraordinary manner. For instance, 
sundry distinct materials are combined, before we haves 
book or an umbrella ; and every article is taxed, both befor 
and after the combination. There is a difference between tres 
son and taxation. If we do not hang together, said Frant- 
lin, at the signing of the Declaration, we shall hang separate- 
ly; but whalebone and wood, and steel and ivory, are al 
separately taxed, and when they are “ hung together,” they 
are taxed again, always twice and often three times. f 
burthensome are these internal taxes on the industry of the 
country, that foreigners can afford to pay heavy impon 
duties, and undersell those who manufacture books, umbrellas, 
and many other articles. 

The remedy for all this, the Commissioners suggest, is 
adopt the more scientific system of taxation which England, 
“with all her faults” seems to have matured. In that cour 
try, “all duties burthensome to the manufacturer were re 
pealed, both in the nature of Customs and Excise—the 
policy being to enable the British producer to apply the lar- 
gest amount of home labour to the smallest value of the for. 
eign staples, under conditions which enable him to put his 
product into the foreign market at the lowest possible cost.” 
—“A nation of manufacturers,” we are told, “ can only sub 
sist as they sell their produce; and they can sell their pro 
duce only as they sell it cheap. But the ability to sell their 
produce implies a cheap command of the raw material and a 
the workman’s food; to tax these is to decree a nation’s ruin 
and involve all classes alike injbankruptcy and pauperism."— 
This policy the Commissioners observe, is “ protection in s 
more subtle form ;” and they quote the opinion of the mod- 
tern French economist, “who classes, under protective met 
sures, the freeing of raw materials and of food from Customs 
duties.” 

Now Mr. Morrill and his Committee violate the sound 

laid down by these eminent men. The mant- 
fecturers of New England and New York want fish and 
potatoes to put into their stomachs, lumber wherewith to 
build their houses and workshops, wood and coal to warm 
them and to supply gaslight to their habitations ; and yet 
some American financial sages would shut out all these neces- 
saries of lite, by a system of impolitic restrictions, thereby 
giving the British mannfacturer, whose raw material and 
food go untaxed, an advantage over themselves in every 
foreign market in the world. 

Strife Between the President and Congress. 

Though it comes not within our province to register, oF 
comment upon, the ordinary course of public affairs in this 





country, the existing situation must at least be put on reeord. 
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Briefly, then, there is declared and open war between the Exe- 
cutive head of the nation and an immense majority in either 
House of the Legislature. The issue, toward which events 
pave been sapidly culminating since the commencement of 
the war, was brought on by the recent passage of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau Bill, and by the President’s veto thereupon, 
sent in to Congress on Monday last. The immediate conse- 
quence was an effort to carry the measure, despite the veto, 
by a two thirds’ majority of Congressional votes. The ex- 
citement at Washington, we need scarcely say, was intense. 
As the Bill emanated from the Senate, the first trial ot party 
strength occurred in that House; and therein the President 
triumphed. Thirty Republican, against eighteen Conserva- 
tive yotes—we use the terms commonly applied to the sup 

rters and the opponents of Mr. Andrew Johnson—did not 
suffice to force the obnoxious enactment. It fell therefore to the 
ground, leaving the baffled majority in Congress in a high state 
of exasperation, and the people at large ranging themselves 
either for or against the Government. The breach was al- 
ready wide enough; but it must have been prodigiously 
widened by the remarkable speech of the President, made on 
Thursday, when a vast crowd assembled before the White 
House, after the adjournment of a meeting of his Excellency’s 
friends. Mr. Johuson’s language was emphatic, and must 
create an extraordinary sensation throughout the country. 
He denounced the leaders of the faction opposed to him, 
naming Mr. Thaddeus Stevens and the notorious Mr. Charles 
Sumner among them, as traitors and disunionists, and even 
hinted that there were “individuals in this Government” 
desirous of bringing on revolutionary changes, and not scru- 
pulous as to the means of accomplishing them. If the words 
be accurately reported in yesterday morning’s papers, it will 
naturally be asked, at whom do they point, and why should 
such persons remain as members of the Administration. The 
Cabinet has long been described as a house divided against 
iwelf. Does this exposure precede a break-up? The 
matter does not especially concern us, and we therefore 
leave it, with the hope that means may be found 
for calming the political hurricane that is threatened, 
and with a mere expression of our belief that, out- 
side of New England, the People will sustain the Presi. 
dent. The country at large desires to see the South taking 
part again in the national councils, and allowed to develop 
its industrial resources under an entirely changed system, as 
it finds desirable and convenient. The Republican party, 
comprising a majority in Congress, seeks to perpetuate upon 
the South the sense of subjection, and to exclude it as long as 
possible from resuming its place in the Union. Notably also, 
by this Freedmeu’s Bureau Bill, it sought, under philanthropic 
pretences, to meddle in the great question of labour on plan- 
tations, to cover the Southern land with myriads of spies and 
agents, tc get and hold a political influence therein, to make 
the conquered Soutb, in short, tributary to the victorious 
North. The animus of the project was well exposed by the 
President, in his Message covering the veto. The document 
was one of signal ability—of much greater ability than the 
President’s violent harangue of Thursday, which can scarce- 
ly be approved on the score of taste, though its main purport 
may be approved throughout the country, and the provoca- 
tion, under which it was uttered, known to have been ample. 


































































the warmest tribute of gratitude and respect. Mr. George 
Peabody—who had already set apart the large sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, for the purpose of ame- 
liorating ‘the condition of the poor in the metropolis ha BY pK. A, Soave at 
wherein his fortune has been made—hbas now increased his | her . Shedid not act: she merely elocutionized—and that 
splendid donation by one hundred thousand more,| Dot Nostitute of superticial aventacce Her ease Lacoste is 
being thus the donor in all of a quarter of a million sterling. dignity = grace, ber face is coldly handsome, and her voice is 
When we remember that this is the deed of a foreigner who | We asi which requi 
had some causes for irritation against the people among — ~ i ely shat che would bee woeful 
whom he dwells, and of an individual whose active life has 
been devoted to money-making, we ask whether commercial 
dealings with the world at large may not have a tendency to 
liberalize the mind. When we think that, only the other 
day, a man of education and cultivated intellect was not re- 
strained by any of the proprieties of life from an unseemly 
exhibition of his venom and his thirst for vulgar applause, we 
might further ask whether the pursuits of public life have 
not a tendency to develop the little instincts of little na- 
tures. 

The Peabody Building Fund, thus generously augmented, 
will be productive of infinite good. May it stimulate wealthy 
Englishmen to imitate so noble an example! 


———_-—_——- 


HMusic. 


The Operatic season still continues with success and general 
interest, and Mr. Maretzek still continues to produce antique gems 
from his lyrical répertoire, and to promise new and resplendent 
ones to his cheerful and philosophical public. 

“Martha” was given last week by Miss Kellogg, Miss Adelaide 
Phillips, Irfre, gnd Antonucci. Miss Kellogg commenced the 
evening with a certain nonchalance, which in this usually pains- 
taking, conscientious artist, seemed like carelessness; and we 
were about to indulge in painful meditation concerning the in- 
evitable tendency to degenerate, which this levelling Republican- 
ism seems to produce on the artistic mind, when Martha resumed 
her wonted a@-plomb and vivacious warblings, and we were forced 
to exempt Miss Kellogg from the impending charge of indiffe- 
rence. Miss Adelaide Phillips, whose justness of intonation, we 
regret to say, has been considerably impaired in the wear and 
tear of an artist’s life, her part—barring this occasional de- 
fect—‘n a solid and intelligent style. Of Irfre, there is little 
to remark, save that his voice is sweet, when it is heard, and 
that he rarely errs in taste or in correctness of intonation. But 
Operatic audiences—however American, that is to say, passively 
good natured they may be—must at times prefer to enjoy the 
manifest excellences of a singer rather than to reeall the defects 
which he avoids, and which they are thus providentially spared. 

On Saturday, at the usual matinée, ‘ Ernani’’ was given, toa 
dense mass of eager females, intersp d with aa occasional 
paletot and stove-pipe hat, melancholy and subdued in the midsi 
ot the preponderating crinoline. Irfre was entrusted with the 
role of Ernani, and was again found to be incompetent to the 
a As primo tenore he was wanting in voice, and as bandit 

e was wanting in legs. His chief and most distinguished foe, 
however, was not on this occasion especially fleet of hee for 

with 













































her unto death. The play is based on a French pi in which 
Rachel to enact Virginia “i comprised in ave vers long and 
somewhat prosy acts, and is written in smooth blank verse. Miss 
Lascote the of Virginia correctly and declaimed 





performer ; bu 
personation of Virginia, she gave no token of ability to 
grapple with characters involving intellect and emotion. Cool, 
unruffied, artifi and monotonous, she underwent the various 
emotions of love, sorrow, ideal devotion, religious ardour, frantic 
grief, shuddering terror, and heroic choice of violent death, with- 
out regard to anyth' but the inflections of her voice and the 
managemert of her limbs. A more fiuished specimen of the 
wind-mill style of art has rarely, if ever, been offered 
on our stage. Such a result, succeeding such magnificent 
announcements, naturally provokes plain-s) ing. Miss Lacoste 
was assisted, on the occasion, by—wi two exceptions—a 
wretched crew of imbeciles. The exceptions were Mr. Pray and 
Mr. Prior, Virginius and Claudius, who, having some rience, 
— with — cite in th mali Pra: > — ustrated 
ge % w e an mds of an elocutionary 
system. other performers were laughed at, accordi to 
eir deserts. Throughout the entire performance the proveliing 
idea appeared to be that the ancient Romans were a ple who 
wore petticoats, and passed their time in waving their arms and 
exclaiming * Ye !’ To herald such an exhibitionfwith printed 
circulars, about the elevation of the stage and the advancement 
¢ art, was sheer folly, if not presumptuous imperti- 
nence. Such puffery, however, is not inconsistent with the prac- 
tice of theatrical management in general ; since, in almost every 
theatre, there seems to be an unjacketed lunatic whose province 
it is to prelude every new enterprise with the most resonant and 
fulsome adjectives. Snooks cannot be permitted to appear merely 
as Snooks. he must be the wonderful, the sublime, the gorge: 
ous, the resplendent, the snooks whose celestial genius has made 
Europe tremble, and convulsed Asia, Africa, Australia, and the 
Sandwich Islands! And Snooks’s name must stand, in fat, black 
itals, two feet high, on every available fence in town; while 
a lot of those choice critics, who think they are writing like bril- 
liant Frenchmen, because they chop up their platitudes into one 
or two line Paragraphs, celebrate, to the full extent of their inca- 
pacity, the’splendid triumphs of the immortal Snooks ! 
Iam - to beable to record that Mr. De Mondien did not fall 
into this error, in his essay as Claude Melnotte. He was 
destly d, an appeared modestly. The Winter 
Gardem was well filled on the occasion; and, under the very able 
—— —}~ of Mr. Hanley—the talent and industry of 
w has, by the way, been abundantly shown, in the production 
of “ Richelieu”’—the silly drama of ‘The Lady of Lyons” was 
well presented. Mr. De Mondien, who has, heretofore, acted in 
California, and, in one season, aboutjsix years ago, at Niblo’s, - 
ted Claude Melnott , with a liberal allowance of insipidity. 
Extreme tleness of nature was the predominant quality in his 
6 spoke, for the most in an artificial tone of voice, 
oon cvene re = ties for Pulpit ee \ = - 
ondien preach nthe same paris ith the Rev. Charles 
Honey . diy he would have dimmed the lustrous repu- 
tation of that most sweet divine, and secured a fair share of that 
bone a, 4 e of lace handkerchiefs and raspberry jam. In a 
word, Claude was tame and vapid, affording no suite 
of his talents, nor any —_— of conjecture as to his possible fit- 
ness for better parts. If, therefore, Mr. De Mondien’s experiment 
was made with a view to establish himself in the favour of the 
New York public, it may well be regretted that be did not make 
it in a strong character. By his present ‘effort nothing has been 
eetablished. Miss Ida Vernon, as Pauline, gave a par- 
ticularly interpretation of that part. The lady’s talents 
would, possibly, appear in farce. She lacks fineness of nature } 
and manners for comedy. The best performance of the evening 
was that of Mrs. W: as Madame Deschapelles. Mr. Dyott, a8 
Colonel Damas, was lik effective and agreeable. 
The visitor at Barnum’s Museum, it a ible and culti d 
im, encounters much that is annoying. The hideous drop- 
curtain, covered with advertisements of quack medicines and 
other trash ; the still more hid trosities of animate na- 
ture, that roam the exhibition halls; the vulgar and intolerable 
“comic” songster; the daubs that assume to be portraits; the ; 
astrologer, fortune-teller, and probably quack doctor; the gen- ' 
eral air of Yankee shrewdness appeal to ignorant creduilty, 
which pervades the place—these are some of the features which j 
inspire disgust in a sensitive and cultivated _ Nor is it plea- { { 
Po 1 




















Signor Brandini, the baritone débutant, who impersonated 
Magno, moved about with infinite circumspection, and sang 

a general sleepiness, which seemed inconsistent with the bold 
initiative assumed by his imperial self, at the close of the fourth 
act. Signor Brandini has sudden! pped down at the Academ 
of Music from some unknown point—probably from Mexico,whi 
is coger the moral volcano of this con pr emit fire, 
smoke, political complications, Opera ers, fid 

Seenere, ne eerie’ tier ae e is a handsome, fresh 
looking young man, seemingly unmoved by the m of his 
own career. voice is ge and agreeable, but lack- 
ing the power and pene g element requisite in the 
Baritones of Verdi’s creation. As an actor he is easy and 








} 





in another réle.—Zucchi threw herself into the character of 
Bir, with her usual fire, energy, and cotnuprehensiveness, and 
by these eminent gifts, not only for her own occasiona) 


aton 
ocal inequalities,.but for the frequent inefficiency of her lover 
A grand meeting of Mr. Johnson’s supporters in this city aa ber bine. But it is an unplensent sight—which, alas! is often 


was held on Thursday night, at the Cooper Institute. Mr. | before one’s eyes in real life—to see 60 much few sacré striving and 

Seward was present, and made slong speech. We are glad gives foot -- evening, Zucehi foun herself in At. timate 

seinen pe oper repeat sue ia Bose artit in the love sceucs of the Opera, met I 
The Jamaica Commission. 


Mazzoleni, by a nature rich and ample as her own, which, if 
not always eminent for a vi fidelity—as it seems the gal- 

Some apprehensions were at one time entertained concern- 
ing the safety of the West India mail steamer, in which 





naturally attracts coarse and common s tors; and to these, 
for the most part, Mr. Barnum has addressed himself, during a 
long series of years. It may as well, also, be added—by way of 
siguificant commentary on tho age in which we live—that he has 
found the justification of success. Just now, however, . 


there is a of amendment in the policy of “ the it show- 
man.” He J pnwee = in really good ety, a spectacle, called 
appeals to m. The play, f 
b 





lant Portuguese adventure was not—im more perhaps in the 
warmth of his impassi d its, than others might, in the 
dull constancy of ages. Be this as it may, the “ Africaine” is quite 





asa nn tion, is not satisfactory, being marred by 

tisfacto: rformance. ° 
Messrs. Gurney and Maule took passage, inasmuch as they | * St followed, on Tuesday, by “Crispino’”—in which Miss pe cial —- A but, as A er pow ond ple 
sailed from Southampton early last month, during the pre- Kellogg excels; and on Wednesday by “Poliuto.” “Don Pas- of several cal scenes and passages from 


rial representation 
Jewish history, it is truthful, and ic, and satisfactory. One 
of Mr. Ingraham’s scriptural novels been laid under contri- 
bution for the story and incidents of the piece, the scene of 
which is t, at the time when the Children of Israel were 
held in bondage’ by Pharoah. A moving panorama of the river ) 
Nile and its shores is introduced into the first act, and gives an im- 
pressive idea of the grandeur and gloom and beauty and luxuriance 
of scenery. The subject es: lly illustrated is the sail 
of the intant Moses, in his basket, and his discovery and rescue by 
the Egyptian tyrant’s daughter. Mr. Heilge is the scenic artist, 
and his efforts are worthy of cordial praise. Another feature of 
poe merit is an triumphal procession, notable for 
its lustre of costumes of emblems. The piece finally portrays 
the redemption of the Hebrews, by Moses. and their passage out 
of E across the Red Sea. Mr. Daly, an actor who has taste, 
in ce, and dignity, enacts the Hebrew Liberator. There is 
a — = of fun in the drama, and a very strong flavour of 
usical accompaniment—both of which please the juvenile 
of the audience. I can only pope, ja ismissing this sub 
that Mr. Barnum’s success with oses” will encourage him 
to more ambitious efforts. His Museum is one of the lished 
institutions of the city ; and it ought, therefore, to be, especially « 
in a dramatic sense, one of the best. Those, who possess influ- 
ay ee the public mind, owe it to society that their influence 
be eficial. 
» Barnum, ot his Muscum, bes mode a stride in advence | ™ oo Tos of the toples must walt. MERCUTIO. 


valence of terrible gales. By receipt of intelligence direct 
from Kingston, to the 9th inst., we are glad to learn that the 
two gentlemen in question had safely arrived, and that the 
Commission entered upon its delicate and difficult task on 
the 24th ult.,at Spanish Town. Governor Eyre and other 
persons had already been examined; but our limited space 
prevents any citation from the evidence offered, and it would 
be inconsistent with our notions of fairness, to pass any opinion 
in advance of the judicial verdict. It may, however, be re- 
corded that the Negroes—with their accustomed stupidity— 
‘look upon the ordering of official enquiry, and the tempora- 
ty suspension of Mr. Eyre, as proof that they were justified 
in their proceedings, and that the home Government is bent 
Upon up-holding them. It is to be regretted, furthermore, 
that public opinion at home is disposed to range itself on one 
side or the dther, in place of quietly biding the issue, 

The Munificence of Mr. George Peabody. 

The attention of not a few readers must have been drawn 
to the vivid but awful picture of “A Night in a Work- 
House,” that was lately transferred to these columns, from 
those of a contemporary at home. It was, in truth, a terrible 
narrative; nor could its legitimate effect upon a candid mind 
be fairly shirked, by and through any admiration of the lite- 
tary skill with which it was made up, or by and through the 
Pleasant process of guessing as to its authorship. The facts 
Were too patent and too damning to be passed over—by us, at 
least—without a certain sense of shame. 

Not exactly as an offset to that sad story, but as a very 
welcome variation from its grotesque horrors, we record to- 
day, a simple fact that they may be chronicled in very few 
words, though one that invites the heartiest recognition and 


quale” was to have been played, to introduce a new buffo singer 
to the operatic public, but for some reason this début was post- 
poned and “ Poliuto” substituted. On Thursday gues. the 
company migrated to Brooklyn—and New York was left to 
the enjoyment of a national holiday, with onan ae ban- 
ners, and cannons by day, and fire works and fire bells by night. 
For Monday, Mr. Maretzek promises us a new soprano, Mile. 
Poch, in “‘ Favorita.” ¥or morning, “ Ione’’ is the attrac- 
tion. 





Drama. 

There has been no lack of variety in the theatrical week. New 
players and new plays have, in turn, inspired interestand prompt- 
ed criticism. On last Saturday evening a débiit was made at the 
Academy of Music. On last Wednesday a dramatic resuscitation 
was accomplished, at the Winter Garden. Miss Lacoste was the 
heroine of The former occasion: Mr. De Mondian was the hero 
of the latter—assisted by Mises Ida Vernon, an actress who had 
not appeared here before, in six years. At Wood’s Theatre, Mr. 
Charles Gayler’s drama, entitled “Atonement, or the Child 
Stealer,” has been produced, with Lucille Western in the leading 





spectacle play, called “ Moses, or Israel in Egypt.” 
e Mitchell has peared, at Niblo’s, in her well 
worn character of Fanchon. “The Orient has been dazzled by a 
brilliant pantomime, ted at the Old Bowery, and illustra- 
tive of the disaster w! b> ding to Mother Goose, befell Jack 
and Gill, when up the hill they went in quest of water. Mr. Wal- 
lack has introduced to his i anew comedy, called “ So- 
ciety.” 1t was acted for the first time on Thursday, and will be 

to-night. Personal indisposition has prevented me 
from seeing all of these performances ; yet I have witnessed seve- 
ral of them, upon which, accordingly, lam here enabled to dis- 
co 


urBe. 
The dam of Miss Lacoste was attended with incidents 
that made the si Pp ly ridicul H 
Sbtiont read rot the Bagi h language, — Mine Lacoste ed to 
e Tov 
ana, ‘of indifferen talents, bogey ap fe Dad school of 
cuti d as 6 . 
of “ Virginia of Rome. The heroine is that Roman 
whose father, Virginius, saving her from dishonour, gave 





part. m, 
of all his bg opt dramatic efforts, and has brought out a vivid 


Pacts and Hancies. 


The infant child of Sir Robert and Lady Emily Peel was 
christened on the 24th ult., at the Royal Chapel, Whitehall. 
Her Majesty was aa by the Duchess of Wellington. 
Mr. Lawrence Peel was the godfather. Earl Russell, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Duke and Duchess of Wel- 














some 
with the inscription, “ Victoria Alexandrina Julia 
24, 1866.” 
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inside edge, as compared with the outside. The Royal 
Acatuag hes, after two unsuccessful efforts, found a painter 
to accept its presidency. The office was at first offered by a 
great majority to Sir Edwin Landseer, who after a week’s 
consideration declined the honour. Reference was then made 
to Mr. Maclise, who declined it still more decidedly, and the 
members have vow elected Mr. Francis Grant, R. A. 
Mr. Grant is a clever and fashionable portrait pain- 
ter, the equestrian style being his forte. 
The Abbé Liezt’s “ Coronation ‘ormed at 
the Church of St. Eustache, Paris, on the 15th of March. The 
composer is expected to come to France for the superinten- 
dence of the last rehearsals. There has been a host of 
candidates for the post lately held by Sir C. Eastlake as Di- 
rector of the National —- It is understood, however, 
that this appointment will not be filled up as hitherto, but that 
the duties will be divided among gentlemen who are specially 
qualified with regard to the respective schools of Art, so that 
one person will 7 charge of each distinct school. 

We hear from Pisa (says an English paper) that our coun- 
tryman Mr. Fairman has discovered several petroleum de- 
posits,in Italy ; they occur in places as far apart as M 
the Abruzzi. Now tbat 














ologists are put on the right scent, 
petroleum will probabl found in many of Europe, 
—lIt is announced that, some time during next month, 
the Prince of Wales will visit Belvoir Castle, the residence otf 
the Duke of Rutland, where great | = = are to be 
made for his reception.—-——The Court Journal says that 
marriages are arranged between Lady Desart and Mr. We- 
elin, jun.; Lady Dunmore and Mejor Elphinstone; Lady 
Francis Gordon, daughter of the late Sir James Keir Grant, 
ant’ widow of Lord Francis Gordon, and Mr. M'‘Clintock. 
The marriage of Captain Trotter, of the Guards, and the Hon. 
Mies Eva Gifford, will be solemnized in London soon after 
Easter, The fair fiancée has quite recovered from the effects of 
the wound she received at Wimbledon, by the explosion of a 
case of rockets. —The [x ow of a German North Pole 
Expedition is in a fair way of being carried out, the Prussian 
Government having placed a ship, the Medina, a corvette of 
200 horse power, at its disposal, and the sum of 60,000 thalers 
asa contribution towards the outfitting expenses. 
The Chilian privateer Independencia has entered the Scheldt. 
Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, M.P., delivered an address 
at Stirling, on the 30th ult., upon the position and prospects 
of the United States, whence he had just returned.——— 
M. Musard, of quadrille celebrity, has ht the villa Pizzo, 
on the Lake of Gonne, from the Archduke Rainer of Austria, 
for £16,000.—---——The Queen of 8 
been christened, and has received at font 112 names, 
“comprehending,” as the official papers inform us, “ all the 
invocations of the Most Holy Virgin.” The first and real 
name, however, is that of the blessed * o de Asis. 
Sir H. Cairns, a very important person in the Con- 
servative ranks, has been very ill; but his health is said to 
be improving. ——According to the Neapolitan corres- 
pondent of the Temps, Queen Victoria has written an auto- 
praph letter to the Pope, thanking him for the instructions he 
ad given to his clergy in the Fenian matter. It is further 
asserted that H. M. had offered him an asylum in her domin- 
ions in case he should wish to leave bis states for political 
oe, and that Mr, Odo len wey was the bearer o! jae 
all appearance, very a message. ——— he 
number of petitions to the lowe of Commons, against elec- 
tion returns, will, it is said, exceed sixty. Fine pickings 
for the “gentlemen of the long robe.”.——-————— 
A correspon Slow end invine® eaptie = ab Peau way with 
Fenians.”—* Allow and invite,” says he, “ all Fenians to meet, 
armed, ona tertain day u Curragh of Kildare, to 
choose a President of the ublic. The voting will 
commerce on the first day, the fighting on the and 
on the third one Fenian will be left, who may then elect him- 
self President and preside over himself.” —New Zealand 
dates of the 20th of January are received. Sixteen “ Waka- 
tur” murderers had been sentenced to be executed. The 
Maori war continued. The native forces were defeated by 
the English with heavy loss on the 30th of November at Po- 
verty Bay. Koohan had been evacuated by the rebels after 
a severe engagement. They fought with the greatest despe- 
ration, but were o to leave one hundred and twenty 
uns behind them. @ loss of the English was very heavy. 
Koohan insurgents, after their defeat, made overtures of 
peace, which were rejected.— —There has been an im- 
mense rise in rents asked in this city. But there are evidences 
that the landlords cannot enforce the advance which the 
have generally demanded for their offices and dwellings ro 
these evidences are multiplying on all hands. Up-town dwel- 
lings have few applicants for their houses, and number of 
bills posted on dwellings about town has increased wonder- 
fully within a week. 





























——_>____ 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


The one event of the week which overshadows all others, 
80 far as domestic politics are concerned, is the opening of the 
new Parliament. Eagerly antici » with very diverse 
hopes and fears, by all parties in the State, it has arrived at 
last; and next week will find us in the midet of a more earn- 
est—perhaps even better—political strife than we have wit- 
nessed for many years. The Government have bc fore them 
nolight or easy task. Besides introducing a Reform Bill, 
they will have to deal with the Cattle Plague, the condition 
of lreland, the Jamaica outbreak, and more than one import- 
ant ecclesiastical question. If their difficulties are greater 
than those with which the Ministry of Lord Palmerston had 
to contend, their strength is at least The agg pein increased. 
The Liberal Majority in the new House is estimated at 80; 
but it must be said that it is unsafe to rely vpon this calcula- 
tion, considering how many gentlemen now occupy places in 
the House of Commons who did not sit in the last Forilament 
There are no fewer than 186 “ new Members,” and the course 
which a considerable number of these may take is open to 
much doubt. Moreover, there is the result of the election 
petitions— which, at the commencement of the last Parlia- 
ment resulted in a substaritial gain to the Conservatives—to 
be taken into account. Still, making every allowance, 
we cannot he)p thinking that Earl Kuseell and Mr. Gladstone 
can command a strong working majority if they pursue a 
thoroughly Liberal, but moderate, course. 

The proceedings in the Upper House have hitherto been of 
a purely formal character, while the House of Commons has 
done nothing, in addition to the ——_ of members, but 
re-elect Mr. Denison to the post of Speaker. The speeches 
delivered by the gentlemen who proposed, seconded, and 
congratulated him, were, of course, of a highly eulogistic 
character; but the harmony of the occasion was somewhat 
marred by a failare of tact and courtesy on the of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli complained with great justice that 
os ae Speaker was moved and seconded 


though it was well-known thas the Conservatives in. ants 


and | said to be a very 


"8 baby bas just} accustomed 


tended to offer no tion ; and though on many jous 
occasions the pbs ag proper course had been A sare of 
choosing the mover and seconder from opposite sides of the 
House. As might naturaliy have been expected, the Speaker 
and the other members who addressed ihe House referred with 
deep feeling to the Joss which they sustained by the death of 
Lord Palmerston. No formal tribute was however paid to the 
deceased statesman, as Mr. Gladstone intimated that a more 
appropriate occasion would ere long offer itself. When we 
have added that Mr. Bright inveighed, in a rather amusing 
speech, against the antiquated custom which compels hon. 
members to attend the Speaker’s official dinners and levées 
either in court dress or uniform, we shall have said all that 
we need say about the first day’s work of the present House 
of Commons.— London Review, February 3. 

The Queen opened Parliament on Tuesday, and sat upon 
the State robe (which had been spread on the throne), but not 
in it—the Princesses filially drawing a little of it round Her 
Majesty’s person below the knee, so that she might be said to 
wear it in a modified degree. She was dressed in what was 
dark crimson, carrying the effect of black, 
trimmed with “white miniver,” and a Marie Stuart white 
lace cap, a collar of brilliants, and a blue riband of the Order 
of the Garter. Her Mejesty was, it is said, not even a specta- 
tor of the ceremonial of which she was the central object. 
She cast down her eyes from the first, and did not even lift 
them when the faithful Commons rushed in in amob. The 
Lord Chancellor read the Speech without receiving apparently 
any token from Her Majesty, but she bowed in answer to his 
bow at its conclusion, rose trom her seat, kissed the Princess 
of Wales, shook hands with Prince Christian, and was handed 
out by the Priuce of Wales. It was a scant royal appari- 
tion.—Spectator, Feb. 10. 


On Tuesday last the seventh Parliament of the present 
reign was opened with at least a portion of ‘the wonted cere- 
monial. Metropolitan sight-seers were not gratified with the 
spectacle of the tawdry old gilt coach wending its lumbering 
way down Parliament-street ; her Majesty, instead of putting 
on her robes, only threw them over her shoulders; and the 
Royal Speech was not spoken by, but merely in the presence of, 
the Sovereign. Noone would think of treating these deviations 
from establ form with other than loyal respect ; but at the 
same time we cannot help regretting that the Queen did not at 
the end of five years’ seclusion find herself able to appear be- 
fore her subjects in the manner to which they were former) 

, toperform the duties of her station in their full 
extent. In an old and venerable monarchy like ours, the tra- 
ditions of established custom are not to be lightly disregarded, 
and the mn_of her people at seeing their Queen once 
more amongst them would have been materially increased by 
a franker and less apparently reluctant acceptance of the .ne- 
cessity of taking part in a great constitutional pageant. e 
do not, however, desire to dwell upon this aspect of the sub- 
ject; we prefer to hope that her Majesty's gracious condescen- 
sion in opening Parliament is only the first step towards the 
complete resumption of her position as the head of English so- 
ciety. She may depend upon the affecticnate support of any class 
of her subjects; and although the efforts may be painful, it 
will be amply repaid by the pleasure which it will afford and 
the titude it will inspire. The cordial greetings which 
met Majesty throughout her progress on Tuesday last 
must have convincec her how high a place she holds in the 
affection of the nation; and we trust that she will respond to 
these manifestations of feeling by affording her subjects more 
frequent and more ample opportunities than they have =ite 
enjoyed of expressing their attachment to her person a 
their sy for her position as head of the State. —London 
Review, ditto. ; 





The Queen’s Speech may be found in another column. 


Thus ended the yy of the Seventh Parliament of 
QueenVictoria. The Peers and Judges laid aside their scarlet 
robes and uncomfortable ermine; and the Peeresses hastened 


— that was showered upon the sovereign by a people de- 
ighted to see her once again among them ; to cherish the 
hope that - so of grief, if eee beam > Bt non 
passed over, an Soe om and happiness 
were in store for her.—Zimes, Fed. 7. 





An AFFRAY with Prrates.—A few days gos Pew | 
men, with six boats, with apparatus for dredging, and > 
Byster beds, the alleged. property of Sit Hobert Gore Booth, 
° property i t 
P., for the purpose of takin Some days previous, 
Mr. James Martin, the steward of Bir Robert, bad 18 or 20 
boats manned with 100 men, armed with hedge knives, &c., to 
Ing the Rock Light the opposing party, with Mr. Martin and 
ng the ight, the o; g party, wit! , an 
Jones C. a at their head, proceeded frum the shore to 
meet them. The “ pirates,” not being the least daunted, en- 
tered the dredging ground and commenced operations, when 
a desperate fight ensued. Some ple of the surrounding 
neighborhood were collected cn the shore to witness the en- 
gagement. The fight continued for upwards of an hour, 
Several of the combatants were wounded (but not with fire- 
arms, as they were not brought into requisition), the “ pirates” 
having fought manfully; but, being overpowered by an over- 
whelming force, finally made a retreat, le ving one boat and 
five of the crew in the hands of the conquerors, who brought 
them prisoners to the presence of Sir R.G. Booth. Sir Ro 
ert spoke to them calmly on the wrongs and injuries they 
had daily committed by trespassing on his property. The 
names of the ties captured are—H. Feeny, Pat. Feeny, 
Jas. Ward, J. — and Pat. Banks, and against whom in- 
formations were sworn before C. Gore Jones, Esq., J.P., of 
ev wef who committed them to gaol until they should 
find to appear at the SS at Grange. Subse- 
Tredging at the eame pl ageinat J Parrell, B, Finnegan, 
at the same place, ‘ q 3 
D. Leydon, T. Costello, and Gorevan. All the parties 
have been brought to Sligo and lodged in the county gaol.— 
Lrish limes. 
—— OO 
Forma ' Patace.—The interesting ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of a new chapel for this palace took mae 
ae morning in the presence of seme 50 persons. 
been the residence ot the Bishops of London since before the 
time of the Norman Conquest. i 
the see in 1787 the then chapel 


Porteus Library,” which he beq to the see. Archbishop 
Howley, when op of London (from 1813 to.1828), converted 

of the historical hall of the palace into a 
off a mere passage by heavy woodwork and 





home, to hear the faint echo in the streets of the hearty ap- |} 


February 2% 


lath and plaster, which bas ever since been the only 

tion between the outer entrance or porch of Henry VII. and 
inner ball. The present Bishop of London has, we believe, fo 
some time decided on building a new chapel on south side 
of the palace, running east and west, and on after 8 res 

the entrance hall of the palace to its original dimensions, Th. 
hall is said, at one time, to have contained fine portraits ¢ 
Henry VIIL, Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. 
also of James I., Charles I., and of Cromwell, and of Co 
Harvey, who purchased Fulham after the death of Charles I., ang 
held it until the Restoration. These pictures are represented jp 
old es to have been divided from each other on the wallg of 
the hall by festoons of ancient swords and firearms. Both 

ings and ornaments were, no doubt, sold to private persons daring 
the Commonwealth. It is hoped, however, that many of thes 
works of art may yet be restored to the palace or otherwise rm 
covered. It was in this hall that Bishop Bonner tried prisoner 
for heresy in the reign of Philip and Mary, and sent them 

to the stake at Smithfield. Bishop Sheldon’s portrait (1660) iag 
Fulham, together with the portraits of all his successors, and 

of his predecessors. The new chapel will join on to the 

It is to be of moderate proportions, and from chaste dedi; 

Mr. Butterfield, the well-known architect. The foundation-stone 
was laid by Mr. Craufurd Tait (an Etonian, agee 16), the Bishop's 
only son.— Times, 25th ult. 





Gvituary. 


LoLp MonrseacLe.—The death of this nobleman is ap. 
nounced. Lord Monteagle, better known by his former name 
as the Right Hon. Thomas Spri Rice, son of the laie 
Stephea E. Rice, Esq., of Mount Trenchard, Ireland, was 
born at Limerick, in 1790, and was educated at Trini 
College, Cambridge. He entered Parliament in 1820, as ME 
for Limerick, which he represented till 1832, when he wag 
chosen for Cambridge, and sat for that borough in the Libe 
ral interest until his elevation to the Peerage in 1839. Mr, 
Spring Rice was Under Secretary of State for the Home De 
partment in 1857-58, Secretary to the Treasury under Ea 
Grey’s Administration, and Secretary of State for the Colo 
nies for a few months in 1834, under Lord Melbourne. 0p 
the return of Lord Melbourne and the Whig party to power 
in April, 1835, he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
succeeded Sir John Newport as Controller of the Exchequer 
in 1839, with a salary of £2,000 a year. Lord Monteagle had 
taken a prominent part in the discussion of monetary and 
commercial subjects in the Upper House, such as the ques 
tion of a decimal coinage, the in'roduction of the Limited 
Liability Bill, &c. In 1861 he strongly but unsuccessfully 
op; the abolition of the Paper Duty. 


At Exeter, Col. J. L. Draper, late of the 64th Regt.—In Lon- 
con, G. Mecham, Esq., late Captain 3d Dragoon Guards.—at 
South Hampstead, R. J. Griffith, Keq., formerly Surgeon R. N.— 
At Clapham, Capt. Van Straubenzee, of the late 6th W. L _ 
At Somerset House, Ryde, I. W., Sir Vansittert Stonehouse, 

ed 67.—At Liandough Castle, Glamorgan, Robert Boteler, 
Lieut.-Col.—At Mullingar, E. Borton. Esq., late Lieut. in H. M's 
61st —On board H. M. 8. Jsis, off Sierra Leone, Commander 
Peyton Blakiston, R. N —On the 26th Nov., by drowning, Mr. E. 
McSorley, R. N., Surgeon H.M.8 Rattler, at Nagasaki, Japan. 
At Pau, Admiral W. Webb.—At 8t. Helier, Jersey, Major- 4. 
Napper Jackson. He entered the army in 1805, and served in the 
Peninsula from 1810 to the end of the war in 1814. He had re 
ceived the war medal and ten clasps, for his services.—At Brigh- 
ton, Mr. W. F. Windham, a noted young spendthrift, whose 
sanity was judicially tested, a few years since.—At Bray, the Earl 
of Milltown. He is succeeded in the peerage by his eldest son, 
Lord Russborough.—Mr. T. L. Peacock, author of “ H 
Hali,” “Nightmare Abbey,’’ and other works.—At Darlington, 
Dr. Hi » Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church in the north 
of England.—At Brighton, Lt.-Col. Dowbiggin, 99th fh 
was in reference to the deceased, that Lord Panmure’s 
telegram, ‘‘ Take cadre of Dowb.,”’ was concocted. 


Appointments. 


Lord Napier is tted as Governor of Madras.—The Prince of 
Lei: , K.C.B., to be a G.C.B.—The Prince of Hohenlohe 
] enburg to be a K.C.B.—Lt -Col. J. H Cooke to be Lieut. of 
aM Royal Body Guard, v. Major-Gen. Fitzmaurice, dec., and Col. 
Purnell, C.B., to be Ensign.—Mr. Blunt has succeeded Mr. 
Mitford as Third Secretary at Frankfort, the latter having been 
app. yn of Legation at Copenhagen.—The Rev. C. Cox, 
of Trin. Coll., Oxford, to be Chaplain to Embassy at Paris, v. 
oa. . T. Swale, res.—Col, French, M. P., to be a Privy Coun- 

or. 








Arup. 


A letter from Malta states that the 2nd battn. 4th, and Ist 
battn 22nd, with the 100th Regiment, are likely to come to 
British North America, during the summer season.——The 
colonelcy of the 99th (Lanarkshire) Infantry has become 
vacant, by the death of or-Gen. John Napper Jackson.. 


War Orrics, Fes. 2.—RE: Col Lawford to be Col-Commt,¥ 
Lt-Gen Sim, dec: Lt-Col C udale to be Col: t Bean to be 
Lt-Col.—16th Ft: Gent Cadet H R Emson to be v Bropby, 
trans to 42d.—17th : H M has dispensed with the corvices of 
master N Gilpin Smith — To be Cols, having compl qual 
serv, Lt-Culs Spurgin, 1C2nd Ft, and Gloster, 


Navy. 


The Pylades, 21, arrived at St. John, N.B., on the 8th inst. 
She was completely coated with ice, having experienced ex- 
ceedingly cold weather during the passage.—The Conqueror, 
78, arrived at Spithead on the 29th ult. from Hong Kong. She 
took home the battalion of marines emplo; im the opers- 
tions against Japan, and a number of naval and military in- 
valids. The Doris, 30; is to be put in commission at 
Devonport for service in the West Indies. She is 2,483 tons, 
has engines of 800 h.-p., and will have a cumplement of 490 
officers and mev.—Captain Wake, late of the Bulldog, is 
brother of Mr. Wake, C.B., who was distinguished for his he- 
roic defence of Arrah during the Indian mutiny.-——The 
French iron-clad steam ram Tawreau, stationed at Toulon, 








took advan’ of a tem which lately, to make 

mye mame, ot dy out four hours, and be- 

haved well.— - Robinson is to remain Comp 

troller of the uy, Ss ee ee years.—Capt. 
ilmot is .C. to the Queen. 


} APpporntmEnts.—Captains: Dew to Lord Clyde; to 
Frederick William, v Heathcote, whose ad of oes on 
to Doris; Wilmhurst to Prince Albert.—Commanders : J 

van, Staff, to Coast-Gd; Itid Nicboll to Dedalus, y Field, period 
of serv exp.—Lieuts: C B Powell to Cumberland, v Barnes ; Tyt 
whi addl, to Princess Royal, for disp; Elwyn to Princess , 
RH to Bristol; Gaskeil to Duncan, and Macauley to Sutlg, 
as supers. : Arnot to Doris; 8 be lida 
Lawrance, 8 to Frederick William — ters: 

to Prince Albert; Haverfield to Trafalgar; Robinson to Simeows, 
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+ ‘THE ALBION. 








New Publications. 


Mesers. Hurd and Houghton, of this city, whose peculiar 
distinction among publishers is that they put forth good books 
in superb attire, have just brought out a Household Edition 
of Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend. It is comprised in four 
yolumes, very neatly printed, on tinted paper, and bound in 
simple green and gold. Each volume is furnished with an 
illustration by Darley: The rest of Dickens’ works, in the 
same style, are to be published by the same house, which, 
also, in cOoperation with Mr. G. P. Putnam, brings out a simi- 
lar edition of the wrifhgs of Washington Irving. To the 
Jatter enterprize we have previously called attention. It is 
pleasant to see the works of the best writers thus garnered up 
in yolumes that delight the eye and adorn the library. 





A very pretty little volume, from the publishing house of 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, brings us Mr. J. G. 
Whittier’s new poem, entitled Snow-Bound. The great repu- 
tation rightfully enjoyed by Mr. Whittier will naturally inspire 
the public with deep interest in this work. Its popular suc- 
cess is, therefore, assured in advance. Whether it will take 
rank with those earlier poems—of sentiment, association, 
religious faith, self-sacrifice, love, and legendary lore 
—which have revealed Mr. Whittier’s genius, and 
gained him the admiration of a wide circle of readers, 
is extremely questionable. Our own opinion is that 
it will not. And for this reason; it is not so much a poem, 
as it is a versified, description of the characters and the do- 
mestic life of an old-fashioned New England family, resident 
jn the country. Poetic inspiration certainly was not the 
motive of the work. It arose from deliberate forethought. It 
was planned and executed, as carefully and as coolly as an 
organ-builder might build an organ. Of course the deep 
poetic heart of its author speaks in it, here and there, as may 
be seen in its several passages of singular beauty and dignity 
of thought and sentiment. Yet, on the whole, it must impress 
the poetic scholar—the reader, that is, who understands what 
poetry is, and what has been accomplished in that great 
art—as a clever narrdtive in verse, and not as a 


voted to horses. He decided upon the first of the two above 
mentioned—“ the Hours.” The three sisters of the Greek 
myth, it will be remembered, were the daughters of Zeus; 
they presided over the seasons,and guarded the gates of 
Olympus ; and it was their duty to harness the divine horses 
to the chariot of the Sun, and attend him in his course. Gib- 
son began his study at once, like a truly t artist, from the 
life. He chose a beautiful little Roman horse, which he had 
— every day into his work room. The sculptor Vy 
he admitted, completely takén by surprise at the world o 

grace and beauty he had found in the attitudes and antics of 
his new model, and he soon an to model with an enthu- 
siasm and energy that sustained him almost night and day. 
When his sketch was completed, it was with some misgivings 
lest his noble ‘on might not like this very classical allu- 
sion to the stables; but when at last it was shown, the Earl 
was enchanted with the noble treatment of his idea of 
“ something about horses,” and at Once requested the sculptor 
to “do another.” The two splendid works now occupy each 
an end of the great hall at Wentworth, and as Gibson him- 
self said, when the evening sun strikes into the hall, it falls 
bs “the Hours.” This fine taste of Gibson distinguished all 
his works, and led him generally to prefer classical subjects ; 
but nothing could have been more native to any artist, for it 
does not appear that as a youth he had any of the usual edu- 


born at Conway, in North Wales, and his father was a gar- 
dener—probably not very well to do, as the family removed 


to Liverpool, where John, who had been encouraged by his 
mother in making little drawings, and was always looking 
at the prints in the shop windows, was apprenticed to a cabi- 
net-maker. In this employment he showed some skill, carving 
ornaments in woodwork required for the trade. It is curious, 
by the bye, that Thorwaldsen was a wood-carver, as also 
Chantrey; Flaxman, a far greater man, was brought up in 
his father’s plaster figure and ornament shop, and was early 
placed as student in the school of the Academy. Canova 
showed his early talent by modelling figures and ornaments 
in butter, for the table of Count Faliero, whose dairy was 
ee by the artist’s parents. Gibson probably became 
acquainted with Greek art when he entered the marble- 
worker’s shop at Liverpool, after serving his time with the 
It was about this time that he attracted the 
notice of Mr. Roscoe, the panegyrical historian of the Medici, 
and of Lord Castlereagh, chiefly bya small figure of “ Time” 
Roscoe advised him 
to study the antique, and he found other friends ready to 
encourage a youth who showed such promise, and was at 


wood-carver. 
which he had modelled in wax. Mr. 


the same time so amiable and modest in his disposition. 





great or even a remarkable poem. It is written in the 
octosyllabic measure, and is graceful and melodious in versi- 
fication. Beginning with a description of a snow-storm, it 
passes to the home within, and then portrays, one by one, the 
characters of the household. The incidental suggestion of 
New England country life is vigorous and truthful, and we 
cannot doubt that many a reader, on whose head the frosts of 
age are beginning to gleam in silver locks, will read this idyl 
with tender remembrances of youth and home. In spirit, the 
work is gentle and good ; and, while it will not increase eri- 
tical estimation of the poet’s genius, it will not fail to augment 
the tender regard with which his goodness of heart and sweet 
humanity of nature are so extensively appreciated and re- 
membered. A portrait of the poet, and a single illustration, 
a rural winter-scene, embellish the neat volume which brings 
us Mr. Whittier’s “ Snow Bound.” 


Hine Arts. 


THE LATE JOHN GIBSON. 

Gibson, the sculptor, whose death has been reported and 
contradicted, did actually die, at Rome, onthe 27th ult. The 
Daily News published the following sketch of his artistic 
career, when the tidings were first received. 


The Academy had no sooner borne to his last resting place 
in English the mortal part of their late President than 
they are called to mourn one of their most distinguished 
members and one of the greatest sculptors of theage. John 
Gibson died on Sunday, the 14th inst., at Rome. Although 
tne eminent sculptor was born in 1791, he may be said to have 
died in a green age, for he never showed sign of failing hand 
or weakened genius, and almost to the last pursued his 
modelling with all the earnest love of his youth. Not much 
more than a year ago the writer of this brief memoir 
spent a morning with him in his study at Rome, 
which was a very small and a very plain room 
over his large studio, crammed with his sketches and 
original models, and he found the great man dressed in 
his well worn and plaster stained long grey coat, busy model- 
ling a small bas relief from one of the many subjects in the 
beautiful legend of Psyche. It was delightful to bear him tell 
his favourite episodes in the story, and to see his fine face beam 
With animation and feeling as he spoke. He entered, too, in 
the simplest and most unaffected manner upon the difficulties 
of designing bas relief, insisting much on the prime import- 
ance of the outline sketch before beginning to fill in with the 
clay, and model the parts in relief. This was especially in- 
teresting, because Gibson was certainly one of the greatest 
masters of bas relief—“ The Hours leading forth the Horses 
of the Sun” and “Phaeton driving the chariot of 
Phesbus”—works that, without the 
the genius, of our countryman, may 
nearer to the grand and noble style of the Parthenon frieze 
than any hitherto achieved. The digression may be 
Perhaps, if we relate Gibson’s own modest account of how 
Unexpectedly he came to make these greatest of his works in 
bas relief. ie was many years ago, he said, that Lord Fitz- 
William, who wasa great racing and hunting man, came to him 
at Rome, as most fashionable Eaglish — did, and asked 
him whether he could not sculpture for his i 

bject. Gibson was rather taken aback by the 
quest, for he had never attempted to model a horse in his 
bat he promised to think over the subject, and see what he 
could Lord Fitzwilliam was a liberal patron, whose 
means he knew would be amply bestowed upon any work 
to which the sculptor, then in his prime, might choose to 
devote his whole So Gibson, always full of his 
py dog for classical art, and remembering the Parthen- 
on w at that time had not long been exhibited, 
and which he had constantly heard extolled to the 
skies by his master, Canova (who had supported Lord 
Bigin in his opinion of its importance), set to work to 

& subject suitable for the taste of a B: nobleman 
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, Flaxman. Flaxman, indeed, had never the o 
nity of fully showing his power over the figure, for 


outlines illustrating Homer and 


cation which inspires a predilection for the antique. He was 


It was in his twenty-seventh year that John Gibson was 
furnished by these admirers of his talent with a sum sufficient 
to send him to Rome, and to study there for two years. He 
set off for Rome in 1817, — him a letter of intro- 

eight of his fame, who re- 

ceived him with the utmost generosity and kindness, taking 
him as his pupil, and allowing him to study with him for 
three or four years, till Gibson felt that he could start for 
himself. Canova at this time must have felt the rivalry of 
Thorwaldsen, who was another great classicist; the Dane 
had sculptured his three Graces and his Venus, which many 
thought to surpass Canova; and Gibson must have seen these 
three works, as well as the noble frieze representing the 
triumph of Alexander, which Thorwaldsen modelled to deco- 
leon’s entry into 
ind that has ever 
been produced in modern art. Gibson seems at first to have 
struck a middle course, between the somewhat insipid classic 
affectations of Canova and the dryness of Thorwaldsen ; later 
he came nearer to the antique than either, and this with more 
freedom and originality in his study of nature, as we see, for 
example, in his “ Hunter,” a work that stands as his chef 
in “the round.” The first work which brought 

Gibson into notice was a group of “Psyche borne by the 
B The marble was executed 

George Beaumont in 1821-22. It has since been re- 
Emperor, 
and the Prince Torlonia. “ Hyles and the Nympbs,” which 


J 

Mr. Gibson was elected 
he “ Aurora,” “ Venus Vinci- 
trice,” “ Wounded Amazon,” “Venus and Cupid,” “ Narcis- 
sus,” “Cupid — as a Shepherd Boy,” are all much the 
e two groups of “ Hylas and Psyche ;” but 

ibson produced his “ Hunter,” a nude figure of a 
back his dog in the leash, which was the gem 
1851, and was executed for the 

. The figure is one that for its vigour 
elling aun be cemgeess with the famous 


tiful statues, and would have been so had they been exhibited 
without the coloured architectural accessories with which they 


Gibson’s was the statue of the Queen enthroned, with the 
figures of Justice and Clemency on each side, ir the Prince’s 
Chamber of the House of Lords. We cannot think, however, 
that this work represents the best powers of the sculptor 
which were never so happily inspired as by classical sub i 
an 

worked at Rome he produced more works of first-rate excel- 
the reward both in fame 
artists 
and the best society of Rome ; by his favourite pupils he was 
He was a member of the Academy of St. Luke, and 

ed to whenever any question of antique art 
the colossal bronze gilt statue was found last 
year, the style of which was so warmly disputed, when Gib- 

a work of Greek art. 
on of the antique than 
he possessed ; in this respect he quite equalled, if not sur-| Europe. If our native powers of creative art bore any relation 


exe- 

cated few statues, his fame resting chiefly on his bas 

feliefs. hie + ‘Reschylos, and 

those sketches and models which he left behind, the best of 
Hall. Flaxman 


de-| which are at University never 


attained the reputation that Gibson enjoyed, and, therefore, 
though show the same fine feeling, and still exercising 
art, he accomplished lessthan Gibson. Mr. 
ibson lived in the simplest style at Rome. In person he 
was what would be considered a very handsome man; he was 
oung looking to the last, retaining all his thick grey hair and 
heard with a powerful brow, and clear, deep-set, dark eyes. 
He was unmarried, and leaves a very considerable fortune, 
pos ot which it has been said will go to the Academy, as it 
known he offered to give them £30,000, and a complete 
collection of his works, towards the building of a new gallery. 
Sir F. Chantrey made a similar noble gift of £90,000 tor the 
purchase of works of art; so that the Academy should blush 
to think how indifferently sculpture has fared at their hands. 
Perhaps had Mr. Gibson lived more in England, and entered 
more into the affairs of the Academy, his infl might have 
led to something better forhis art. But though he was a rare 
exhibitor, and connection with the Academy compara- 
tively light, yet his name was in honour throughout the 
world, and the art of sculpture suffers a loss in his death that 
will long be felt. 








4 SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


Messrs. Edward Roper and Co., of Southampton Street, are 
proprietors of a patent they have obtained, to which the name 
of “ < poy ty Engraving” is given. These gentlemen have 
afforded us the opportunity of inspecting some of their pro- 
——— and we have had their mode of working explained 
oO us. 

The invention is of American origin, and the discovery of 
the principle whereon it is tounded was purely accidental. It 
happened in this way :—Mr. Dewitt C. Hitchcock, an artist 
of considerable ability, and one of the best wood-engravers 
in the United States (and it is certainly a recommendation of 
the discovery that it originated with an engraver) was 
removing the white enamel from a card with a wet brush, 
for the purpose of whitening a piece of wood on which he 
was about to draw, when he noticed that the printed letter 
u the card were brought into bold relief by the operation. 
e idea immediately suggested itself that here was a basis 
of a “ process,” and be at once devoted a portion of his 
leisure time to work it out experimentally. Alter successive 
trials, carried on with no little perseverance, he was at length 
enabled to F —_~ relief printing plates perfect in many 
respects. Then arose another obstacle, to find ink which 
would answer the opupes of his process. In this extremity 
an acquaintance of Mr. Hitchcock’s, Mr. Day, of New Jersey, 
an artist also, who was well informed in all matters connect- 
ed with the “graphotype” discovery, was fortunate enough 
to invent an ink that exactly answered the purpose. Patents 
in different —— — —— ww ty obtained ; the 
was brought into extensive use in America, and has 

Geen tntoodnned here. 
The method adopte¢ may be explained in a few sentences. 
The very finest pulverised white chalk is sitted on to pieces 
ot sheet zinc so as po me an even surface, which is then 
submitted to the of an bydraulic press; a highly 
polished sheet a giving it the n emoothnees, A 
eis then applied to “set” the chalk, thus pro- 
ducing a suriace like an enamelled card, which may be drawn 
upou. The tracing is transferred to the plate in the ordinary 
way: that is by means of red chalked, or rouged, thin paper ; 
the drawing is made with brushes ; the ink used is of a gluti* 
nous nature, and has the property of ——s with the sur- 
face of the chalk, and so hardening it that it protects the 


lines durin engraving When the drawing is 
finished it for engra’ or “ brushing,” which 
is done with eoft fitch or badger hair and velvet. 

lines ves are brought into relief on the same 


principle as those of a wood-cut; only that instead of the 
tedious mode of picking out every minute bit of white with a 
graver, the brush removes in a few minutes all the intervening 
spaces of chalk untouched by the ink, thus producing a 
perfect fac-simile of the drawing in an almost incredible short 
space of time. The brushing or ving may be carried to 
any necessary depth, and a point of very great value in it is, 
that there is no undercu e lines being all, to usea 
technical term, of the true V shape; hence moulds can be 


process. When the draw- 
is brushed down to the —— depth, it is very care- 
fully dusted out, and a solution water-glass, silicate of 
potash, being applied, all that remains on the zinc plate is 
rendered completely indurate. In an hour or two, this be- 
comes pertectly dry, and when oiled, a mould may be taken 
from it by any of the ordinary methods. Bya very ingenious 
adaptation of the ruling-machine, tints of almost every kind 
may be produced, as well ss most descriptions of ornamental 


and yet the pose is |} 

not in the least borrowed from the antique, although the -—. 
style is eminently antique. A recent work conceived com- 
pletely in the same spirit, but of a different character, isa 
youthful Bacchus. This has not yet been exhibited; when it 
is it will certainly be placed high amongst his finest works. 
In the late sculptor’s studio remains also a Hebe, tinted in 
enus exhibited at the International Exhibi- 
As is well 
known, Mr. Gibson, in later years, and probably after very 
mature consideration, had entirely accepted the conclusion 
that the Greeks coloured their statues, and he spoke very 
firmly and quite dispassionately upon this point. Whether 
he did not carry his view too far in the “ Venus and Cupid,” 


uch is the report we have received of the Graphotype, 
which formed the subject of a paper read by Mr. oy 
Fitzcook last month at a meeting of the Society of Aris. 
The results of the process are seen in the appended engraving, 
from a drawing by Mr. Fitzcook, and which forms one of a 
series to illustrate Watts’s “ Divine and Moral Songs,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Nisbet and Co. The picture, we are in- 
formed, was evgraved in less than an hour. The whole of 
the series, most of which we have seen, is produced by this 

‘ocess. Other engravings have also been submitted to us 
which, though less elaborate in subject and treatment than 
the one here introduced, show far greater delicacy of execution. 
This difference, it may be assumed, rests rather with the 
ae original drawing than with the process of reproduc- 


Dn. 

What Graphotype engraving may ultimately attain to cannot 
be precicted; at ok seade not anticipate its superseding 
the best class of ordinary wood-engraving. For publications 
where cheapness and rapidity of production are essential, it 
may even now be found of great utility —Art Journal, 


MUSIC IN EUROPE, IN 1865. 


The year 1865 has presented that continuous round of 
musteal, entertainments of all kinds and classes which now 
makes London pre-eminent, in quantity if notio quality, over 
all other cities of the world. So many and such varied per- 
formances of 0; sacred, and chamber music as take 
place here within the twelvemonths are not to be heard else- 
where ; and al in some individual and special features 
we are excelled by and certain German towns, there can 
be no question that, in the broad ageregate, we are now the 
most music-loving (or music-patronizing) people of civilized 


- | to the gaye = we sen 5 that Epepeed by other 

nations, we t again boast of a schoo! o. lish music— 
a non-existent fact for the last century at leent. As it is, 
however, in the true spirit of a wealthy commercial country, 
we do not cultivate 


the home growth ; we purchase, regard- 
lors of cost, in the best foreign markets—and certainly, while 
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February 





the samples of British production continue to be such as they 
have been of late, this is the wisest course to pursue. 

At the commencement of the past year, both Opera-houses 
—Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Ttalian Opera—were 
occupied with English performances; the former under the 
management of Mr. W. Harrison, the latter in the hands of 
the Royal English Opera Company—both in continuation of 
the seagon commenced in the preceding autumn. The first 
ea! wee re anon ee . ~~ ps produced 

e ish Jompany on 23rd January—a 
weak and a Bem work. whieh should never have been heard 
beyond the drawing-room circle of its amateur com . 
amateur friends and admirers. On 31st January, an English 
adaptation of M. Maillart’s “ Lara” was brought out at H. M.’s 
Theatre. The book, a hash of Byron’s “ Lara” and “ Corsair,” 
offered several situations for stirring musical effects, which, 
however, the composer was totally unable to turn to account. 
His music was characterized by all the shallowness of the 
weakest French style, with scarcely a trace of that vivacity 
and grace which more or less distinguish even the subordi- 
nate composers of that school. The success of “ Lara” on its 
o al production at the Opera Comique can only be ex- 

ned by the superior merits of its French performance. 
Frere, where it had no such advantages, it met with a juster 
fate, and sank from its own feebleness. Mr. F. Mori's little 
opera; “ The River Sprite,” produced at the Royal English 
Opera on 0th February, if not more original was less coarse 
and clumsy than its predecessor, “Constance.” Neither, 
however, was of sufficient value for public performance, and 
both went to swell the long list of failures and quasi-failures 


thing could have made this fact more palpable than the 
pans mee production (on 27th February) at the same 
establishment, of an English version of Gounod’s charming 
“ Le Médecin malgré lui,” under the old title (gives to it on 
its previous adaptation as a farce), “ The Mock r.” The 
graceful and easy flow of melody, the exquisite refinement 
of style, the varied and delicate instrumentation, an' that 
pervading impression of completeness which especially dis- 
tinguishes the work of an artist from the attempt of a bungler 
—all these qualities in the music of the contemporary 
French composer should have read a salutary lesson to 
aspiring native genius, and taught it the virtue of silence, at 
least until it has something to say worth rt The season 
of thé Royal —— Opera terminated on 18th 
H.M.’s Theatre having closed at the end of February 
and detached performances having been given on 4th and 
16th March for the benefit of Pyne and Mr. Harrison. 

The Opera Season proper commenced with the opening of 
the Royal Italian O) on March 28, with Gounod’s 
“ Faust,” in which two singers, Mdlle. Berini and Mdlle. 
Sonieri, made their appearance as Margaret and Siebel, both 
artists of merit, but of no special powers. At the beginning 
of April, Herr Wachtel reap , and again astonished his 
hearers by his remarkable high chest notes; 5 Gun, 
however, as heretofore, somewhat lavishly and injudiciously. 
Malle. d elsberg, who appeared as Fides in the“ Prophete,” 
on April 11, altbough possessed of considerable dramatic 
power, was unable long to sustain the inevitable Garde, eal 
with the grand performance of Madame Viardot still 
— - ees here. e Mr Mant 

. Theatre, under the management o . Mapleson, 
commenced its season on April 29, with Bellini’s “ Sonnam- 
bula”—Miss Laura Harris, from New York, making her first 
appearance as Aminia, and Signor Carrion his début as Elvino 
—the lady young and somewhat inexperienced in re- 
quisites, the gentleman a veteran of rather too len 
experience, On May 6, Madame Van den Heuvel (late Malle. 
Caroline Duprez) — for the first time at the Royal 
Italian O as in “ L’Etoile du Nord.” This re- 
fined and accomplished artist, however, was not heard to 
such advantage in the vast space of our principal Opera-house 
asin the smaller Parisian theatres to which she has been 
chiefly accustomed. The début of Mdlle. Iima de Murska at 
H. M. Theatre, on May 13, proved the precursor of the great- 
est vocal success of the season. Although her execution was 
not invariably irreproachable, and her executive flights were 
sometimes more daring than judicious, still there was a 
brilliaacy of voice and a definite intention which marked her 
as @ singer of special — eminently qualified to dazzle 
the general public, if not thoroughly to satisfy the critic. 
“ Fidelio,” at the same establishment, brought out a new 
tenor, Signor Stagno, ce | the best representative that 
this secondary, but still important, part has ever found among 
Italian singers. 

At the Royal Italian om. on May 11, Malle. Fioretti re- 
appeared ; and Signor Brignoli made his first appearance, 
displaying a tenor voice agreeable quality and good vo- 
cali » but searcely the power requisite for so large a 
theatre. ‘I'he reappearance of that established favourite, 
Malle. Patti, on May 13, gave a fresh interest to the proceed- 
ings at this house, The return of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca too, 
on May 23, still further strengthened the attractions there, 
and helped to atone for sev quasi-failures in experimental 
engagements. Herr Schmid, whose illness during the pre- 
ceding season prevented his assuming the prominence due to 
his merits, took e higber position by his excellent performance 
of Leporello tn “ Don Giovanni,” although his reading was a 
harder and less humourous version than that to which we are 
accustomed. The producticn of Cherubini’s “ Medea” at 
H. M. Theatre, on June 6, was an event that did honour to 
the management, and conferred a special interest on the sea- 
son. Strange to say, the opera, notwithstanding its mixture 
of severe grandeur and elaborate detail, proved a success with 
the general public—a result, however, probably due in a 
large degree to the ae impersonation of the principal 
character by Mdile. Titiens. Another event of almost equal 
importance et H. M. Theatre was the revival of Mozart’s “ I) 
Flauto Magico,” on July 6. The exquisite music which this 
opera contains is seldom heard on the stage, in consequence 
of the intolerable mixture of absurdity and duliness in the 
libretto. Its revival was therefore most welcome to musical 
amateurs, and, with the previous production of “ Medea,” 
gave & special justre to the season 1865 at H. M. Theatre, the 
last novelty of which was the revival of Rossini’s “ Semi- 
ramide,” on July 18—the house closing, after the usual series 
of “ cheap nights,” on August 5. 

The engagement of Madame Galletti at the Royal Italian 
Opera, it was hoped, would supply the void left by the re- 
tirement of Madame Grisi. Aki h this hope was not 
realized, Madame Galletti, who made her first appearance on 
June 17, as Norma, gained high esteem as an artist of con- 
siderable vocal and dramatic powers. The lo: expected 
production of Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera, “ oa i 
took place on es | 22, close on the termination of the season, 
which ended on July 29. Meyerbeer’s last work, although 
containing occasional passages of power and even originality, 
is al er so unworthy a t to those great operas 
which were produced during his life, that the attraction which 
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it certainly exercised over the English public must be largély 
ascribed to the general curiosity to hear the last strains of so 
eelebrated a composer. Covent Garden Theatre reopened, as 
usual, shortly after the close of the Royal Italian Opera season, 
with Mr. ‘Alfred Mellon’s series of Promenade Concerts, which 
commenced on August 7, with the usual attraction of splendid 
orchestral performances, varied by the clever pianoforte 

laying of Mile. Marie Krebs, violin duets by Misses Drechsler 

amilton, and vocal pieces by Mdlle. Liebhart and Signor 
Ferranti. 

Among the smaller operatic performances of the autumn 
may be mentioned the production by Mr. German Read of 
Miss Gabriel’s opera di caméra, “ Widows Bewitched,” an 
adaptation of one of Offenbach’s charming French musical 
farces, under the title of “Chang Chow Hi,” and an operetta, 
“ Love Wins the Day,” by Signor Bucalossl ; a little operetta, 
“ Castle Grim” (by Mr. Allen), and a similar trifle, “ Felix, or 
the Festival of Roses,” by M. ay Lutz, at the New Royalty 
Theatre. None of these pieces, however, with the exception 
of Offenbach’s charming production, possessed any special 
merit. 

The Royal English Opera company commenced its second 
season on October 21, with an English version of Meyerbeer’s 
“ L’Africaine,” ef which they had secured the right of per- 
formance, with scenery and properties as at its production by 
the Royal Italian Opera. Some important differences, how- 
ever, were made by the restoration of much of the music that 
had been cut out on its first performance in this country ; the 
closer adherence to the original score being an undoubted 
advantage in favour of the English adaptation. Miss Pyne, 
as Selika, the island (or African?) Princess, sang the music 
with much refinement and expression, although wanting in 
declamatory energy and passion fora character of such ro- 
mantic nature. Madame Sherrington was a more satisfactory 
Inez than we had in the Italian performance; and Mr. A. 
Lawrence, as the slave, Nelusko, exhibited a marked improve- 
ment on his performance of the previous year in Macfarren’s 
“ Helvellyn.” Mr. Charles Adams was a very efficient Vasco 
di Gama; and the cast generally was as as could be 
hoped for in the present scarcity of English dramatic’ sing- 
ers. 


On 23rd October, H. M. Theatre opened for a short series 
of Italian Opera jormances (the company being much the 
same as during the regular season) at cheap prices. On Oc- 
28, an Italian version of “ Der ischutz” was 
produced ; Mr. Santley being the Caspar, and Mdlle. Titiens 
the well supported by Mdlle. Sinico and Signor Stag- 
no. The substitution of recitative for the o: dialogue, 
in addition to the change from the energetic German lan- 
guage to the soft Italian accents, deprived the work of much 
ot that Northern romantic character which is its stron 
feature. The oo of Mdlle. Gilliess, in “ Masaniello,” 
at the Royal English Opera, in November, promised to add a 
useful and valuable artist to the list of native +4 - y- lady 
being of North Britain, although trained at the conser- 
vetene, Mr. Henry Leslie’s opera “ Ida” (produced on No- 
vember 15), however, offered no oppcrtunity for Mdlle. Gil- 
liess to make much further way with her public, the music 
being little, if at all, less dull and vapid than the generality 
of her native works. “Ida,” indeed, added another item to 
the long list of ambitious attempts and egregious failures 
the record of lish Opera for the past dozen 
years or more. It would be hoping against hope now to ex- 

anything better from English dramatic music than a 
of unconsidered or illconsidered maundering incoher- 
ence.—TZo be continued. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


We cannot but remark the striking contrast at present existing 
between the toilets for ball and visiting, and those for at home 
dress. The latter are distinguished by their simplicity, plain 
shades, thick materials and little trimming ; while, for full dress 
the thinnest and most gauzy materials—skirt upon skirt—looking 
truly fairy-like. Among the gauzes most in fashion, we may 
mention the chambery. It is made in patterns of wide stripes of 
pink, green, blue, &c., on a white ground, or with narrow satin 
stripes. Also the — satin gauze, a brilliant material, with 
satin bands of a medium width, edged with black. This gauze is 
made in all colours. Then there is the marquise gauze, trans 
rent as a vapour, with bands of taffetas rather far apart ; others 
with very narrow stripes across, upon a white ground spotted 
over with patterns in colour. For toilets de ville there are two 
materials that may be noticed as in favour—the neigeuse, en- 
tirely of wool, dotted all Over with small irregular spots, which, 
when of white. remind one of a snow storm ; but dots are 
made in all colours, although the ground is always black. The 
other material is a thick poplin, dotted with silver and with small 
patterns. This is also made in a variety of shades, and is one of 
the prettiest novelties of the season. We were told that gold, 
silver, &c., would supplant flowers as ornaments for bal! dresses ; 
but this is certainly not the case. Many evening dresses are 
made of two materials—the under skirt of tulle bouillonné; the 
upper of satin, ending in points, and cut up at each side ; the 
body being opened also under each arm, and just laced together 
with a cord. Notwithstanding the inconvenience of the long 
trains when dancing, no ball dress is made without one, though 
the front of the skirt must be sufficiently short to leave the feet at 
liberty. Velveteen is more and more worn, not merely for an 
entire toilet, but also for an at home dress. When made with a 
veste, and trimmed with fur (Chinchilla is perhaps the favourite), 
it has a very distingue appearance. It is used also to torm part 
of the toilet. For instance, a skirt of black taffetas, draped over 
a skirt of violet or brown velveteen, and a small paletot of the 
same. This costume, of course, is only fit for driving; not for 
visiting. Cluny lace is still much worn as a trimming for taffe- 
tas ; for satin point d’Alengon, or some other richer lace, must 
be We may just tion, betore ing our descrip- 
tion of dresses, that the reign of corslets decidedly continues ; 
they are made in such variety and worn with ball as well as 
soirée dress. 





A toilet of white tulle ; upon the skirt five bouillons, separated 
ty light tufts of hedge roses, fastened one to the other by chains 

pearls. Tunic of tulle, worked with pearls, and caught up at 
the side by a large branch of hedge roses, and a double chain of 
pearls from the waist. Low body, with drapery; in the front 
and on the shoulders tulle of roses, fastened with three rows of 
pearls, which hang over the berthe.—A robe of white gauze, with 
two skirts. At the bottom of the under one is a fidunce, upon 
which there are five narrow biases of blue satin, dotted with gold 
stars. The upper skirt is draped in six pieces by branches of 
myesotis, with gole hearts, which are carried upto the waist, gra- 
dually decreasing in size.—A pink satin skirt, very much gored, 
with @ long train. At the bottom of the skirt a deep flounce of 
black Chantilly; and above that a guipure formed of black 
beads. The body is vovered a 1’ Esparnole, with black lace, 
and point de Venise in pearl beads.—A third toilet consisted of a 
light blue gros grain, trimmed with very rich Cluny lace; placed 


body pointed, both back and front, with a bow of blue satin an 
strings of ls at the side. The skirt quite plain, very 
g with a long train—A dress of violet velvet, opened 5 
front over eatin of the same colour, with silver buttons down i, 
centre. The velvet skirt has round the bottom a narrow band y 
gray feathers. The body is very open, over a waistcoat of Satiy 
and is trimmed to match the skirt.—A black velvet robe, Opene{ 
over one of light blue satin, and trimmed round the bottom wig 
a pliseé of blue satin. Rows of wide black lace are placed rouy 
the bottom of the velvet skirt, the blue, forming a tr . 
and a flounce falling over the blue plissé. A veste over a pe 
coat of satin. The sleeves very open, a la Juive; and unde. 
neath are tight sleeves of satin. 

The “ Marie Stuart,” ‘‘ Montespan,@“ La Valliére,” “ 
nole,” “ Pamela” and “ Duchesse’”’ bonnets have been d 
from the time they were first worn. We still find the same mode, 
at our priacipal reunions of elegant women, care of course 
taken that the colour of the bonnet should either match or eg, 
trast well with the rest of the toilet.— Dress bonnets are made ¢ 
ponceau, blue or “ Regina” velvet, trimmed with lace and gold: 
and some capotes of white satin embroidered in gold, with 
lon and fall of lace over the chignon. 

The coiffure greccue is still in favour, either in beads, cameo, 
or gold cord; but fliowers.mixed with gold leaves and bandeletiy 
of gold cord form an elegant coiffure, and may be arranged » 
suit any style.—Le Follet. 
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Spanisu Prime AND ANGER, OF To-Day.—The Spaniard 
are furious at the tidings of the disasters which have befalle 
their squadron in the Pacific,and even the most moderay 
papers breathe fire and vengeance inst those Chilig 
“traitors and cowards” who filched ir Of from 
them, and drove their admiral to self destruction. 
is now for immediate hostilities, to be carried on without m 
gard to ae eeeinae of either England or North Amer. 
ca, “5S ‘ bye! ony “requires neithe? tutors nor medis 
tors. e must give Europe to understand that, although we 
wish to keep up a brotherly union with all —— 
neither receive the law nor beg the aid of any of them. 
menaces conveyed in the columns of some British journals 
are but the echo of the interests, more or less injured, of half 
a dozen shopkeepers, but we are no longer living in tho 
times in wh every question was referred to the arbitn 
ment of force. Right is at the present time almost 
Let our squadron trust in that right which strengthens it; 
let it behave with that compactness which the situation nm 
quires ; let it strike a blow upon any of the ports of Chili 
let it punish with severity the insolent haughtiness of the 
republic; and let it be assured that what is done will be wel 
done, without any one daring to attempt to undo it, howeve 
much the or any other journal of the Finglish shop 
keepers may be storming about it. Nothing but surprisea 
ptreason can have occasioned the disaster to the is 
for, otherwise, our seamen would have known how to die 
glorious, rather than surrender; they would sooner have 
sunk the ship than have allowed it to fall into the 
hands. No one has a right to interfere between us and ; 
and if any one crosses our path, if either England or the 
United States atiempt to check our nation, let our squadron 
perish in the Pacific if necessary, only let our honour be 
saved.” — English paper. 


Notes oN OvERWORK.—Unwise above many is the-ma 
who considers every hour lost which is not spent in 
writing, or in study, and not more rational is she who 
every moment of her time lost which does not find her sew- 
ing. Weonce heard a man advise that a book of some kind 
be carried in the pocket, to be used in case of an unoccupied 
moment—such was his practice. He died early and fatuow. 
There are women who, after a hard day’s work, will sit and 
sew by candle or light until their = are almost blinded, 
or until 8 ut the shoulders come on, which 
are almost insupportable, and are only driven to bed by 
physical inca; y to work any longer. The sleep of over- 
worked, like that of those who do not work at all, isu 
satisfying and unrefreshing, and both alike wake up in weari 
ness sadness and languor, with an inevitable result, both 


d rematircly. 
erro in pain or weariness. When a manis 


- 


pa- | tired he ought to lie down until he is fully rested, when, 


with renovated strength, the work will be better done, 
the sooner, and done with a self-sustained alacrity. The 
taken from seven or eight hours’ sleep out of each t 
four is time not gained, but time much more than lost; 
can cheat ourselves, but we cannot nature. A 
amount of food is necessary toa healthy body, but ifless 
that amount be furnished, decay commences that 

It is the same with sleep; any one who 

himself less time than nature requires will only hasten 
arrival to the mad-house or the grave.— paper. 


Tue O.pest Hovse iy ENGLAND Ray ey 
severe gales that have prevailed a loss been 
which = never be replaced. The oldest house in lane, 
the one at the bottom of Blue Anchor-lane, West Quay, 
Southampton, formerly the residence of King John, one 
of the walls blown down, thereby destroying a secret court 
that existed within the wall, and which led toa 


\ penee Set Se aenes 2° o> Sagas 
Beste the walls of the house is a recess the size and form 


Febsset 





of a human being, tradition asserting that a poor wretch was 
built into the wall alive, and there left by 
ers to perish by the slow and hunger. 
i 0 Ge maeine. gue local antiquary, the Rev. EB 
Kell, bad photographs n of the remains 
historical residence.— Hnglish paper. 





Tom Moore’s Srarvzs, tv Dustm.—Back to Dublin, and to 
rest ; and, refreshed, the morning finds me in the streets, 
‘neath the Corinthian portico that Iso much admired 4 
“ What re is that?” said I, addressing those civil umbrella- 
women, who ply their trade here in the shade. “That’s Tommy 
Moore, sir, the great Irish pote.” Moore! Moore !—that Moore? 
impossible. Moore was litthke—and Little was Moore ; but that 
that Moorish ogre could be “ the poet of all circles” is more than 
I can credit. Bat stay, I shall cross over. God help you, 
“ Bessy,” that you should live to see your darling husband thus 
outraged. Even the Jarvies on the stand close by are conscious 
pt Sein, Be Sits casben Ohne naneeaals 
» im —* Isn’t ea ve notes up 
sir?” “ Well, friend, if he is not like nies to say what 
else he is like.” 
The statue of Moore is a failure; and ali the work of 
another Moore, it is unworthy of him, for the artist has really 
done some things in statuary.— Tourist in Ireland. 


Queen Canoxixe’s Descerrtive Powsrs.—If fate ever puts 
in the way, make her tell you how the Empress Marie Louiss 
ted her to Parma; how the attendants in the 











en tablier. The same lace is placed as a stomacher, carried across 
forming epaulets, and a berthe at the back. The 


dined outer 
room; and how, in full-dress feathers, and velvet chairs with 
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THE ALBION. 











legs and backs, the two ladies sat at a very long 
ee dinner at a fire. “You imagine it not very en- 
jertaining ; I assure you, very doll (dull) ; I yarn (yawn), she 
de same ; mein Gott, I balance on my chaire mit my feet pon die 
fre. What you tink? I tomble all back mit di chair, and mit 
peine legs in die air ; man see nothing more als my feet. I die 
from laugh, and what you tink she do? She stir not, she laugh 
not; but mit the utmost gravity she say, ‘Mon Dieu, madame, 
comme vous m’avez effrayé.’ I go in fits of laugh, and she re- 
 disame word without variation or change of feature. I not 
able to resist bursting out every moment at dinner, and die to get 
sway to my gens to tel die story. We all scream mit di ridicu- 
joasness for my situation.” — Letter from Sir W. Gell to Miss Berry. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 893.—By Herr R. Beuthner. 
BLACK. 


heavy gol 














White to play and mate in 5 moves. 


SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No. 892. 


White. Black. 
1. KttoKBS8 1. B tks R (best) 
2 BtoBé 2. Kt tks B (best) 
3. Kt to K 6, ch 8. K moves. 
4. Kt to Q B7, mate. 





TOURNAMENT AT THE N. Y CHESS CLUB, 

In the first class, Mr. Thompson having beaten Mr. Warner, 
and Captain Mackenzie havin: m Dr. ett, the two win- 
ners contended, and the Captain came out the victor. It remains 
therefore only for Captain Mackenzie to play, giving odds, with 
Mr. Graves, the survivor in the second class. 





Byrron’s AUTOGRAPHS.—Seventeen highly interesting auto- 
graph letters of Lord Byron are to be sold by Mesars. Sotheby 
next week. They are mostly addressed to Mr. J. Hodgson, 
snd contain numerous which have not yet been pub- 
lished. One, for instance, contains this rather plain confes- 
tion :—“ 1 wy ed og will find me an altered personage ; 1 do 
not mean in 'y, but in manner, for I begin to find out that 
Pew 0 but virtue will do in this——world. I am tolerably 
sick So, ee Soe ae its : le and 
mean, on my return, to cut my ute yon 8 
leave off wine and carnal company, and betake myself 
politics and decorum.” In another letter, dated Athens, he 

:—“I am living alone in the Franciscan Mo » with 
«Capuchin friar, a bandy-legged Turkish cook, two Albanian 
r a Tartar, and a d man.” Respecting his speech 
in the House of Lords, he remarks :—“ I have had many mar- 
vellous eulogies repeated to me since, in person and by proxy; 
of those I shall only mention Sir F. Burdett. He says, ‘It is 
the best speech by a lord since the Lord knows when !’ ”— 
London paper 





A Crow's ADVENTURE.—The Berlin correspondent of the 
Morning Star tells a si ar story of a crow. A crow had 
perched itself between the wings of the colossal figure of Vic- 

» Which crowns the column on the Belle-Alliance Platz, 
st Berlin. “When it tried to fly away again, the hapless 
bird found its wings had got so jammed in between the 

of the bronze Victory that escape was im- 
possible. There it fluttered and struggled, like Sterne’s star- 

, for some three days and nights, and, like Sterne’s star- 
ling, too, it could not get out. The r bird was evidently 
sarving, and excited commiseration of innumerable spec- 
‘ators. What was to be done? The fire brigade brought 
their ladders, but they 
against all police regulations, as no gun may be fired within 
the city w; At last an exception was made in such an ex- 
ceptional case. I do not know what official correspondence 
may have preceded the act, but the poor bird was officially 
thot, and died, not in the arms, but between the wings of 
Victory, where I believe it still hangs as a scarecrow to other 
vain-glorious birds.” 


Vicror Hvco ; 4 New Boox axp an Otp Hovse.—M. Victor 
0 has a new romance in the press; the title) of it is “Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer.” While speaking of M. Victor Hugo, we 
way mention that the other day he sent one of his friends a 
Wwater-colour drawing of an old wooden house, at Geneva, su 
ported by heavy carved pillars, with turret gable and coloured 
‘eutcheons, accompanied by the following note:—“I was at 
Geneva in 1825, when the Rue des Domes existed. It has since 
been stupidly demolished ; I have saved this house. It was in 
; it is now, alas! only in paper.” — Atheneum. 





i 





New York Lire Insurance.—We publish to-day the ad- 
Yertisement of the above popular Company, and commend 
‘o our readers a careful perusal of it. It is fraught with more 
than en henge They have just issued their Twenty- 

port, which is in all respects most gratifying. 

e amheny is one of the best managed and most success- 
Sn tis attr eh Side ne 

138 po ’ ums ex- 

ceed $2,000,000. They have declared a dividend of 50 per 

business of the past year, and in March are pre- 

i their scrip declared prior to 1865. 

its scrip in so short a period, 


z 


as formerly, a nce in their favour of 7 per cent., 
is substantially an extra dividend to that extent. 
Five Millions.— Brooklyn 
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paying in two years instead of 


LADIES’ 


Extracts from Mrs. Bright’s Journal, 
JANUARY. JANUARY. 


Have spent a pfeasant day receiving New Year’s calls, and a | Vexed my husband this morning by refusing to receive New 
merry hour at its close comparing “ experiences” with my hus- Year’s calls. He declares that I grow more unsociable every 
band. Had the satisfaction of hearing my dress pronounced year, and I dare say it is true; but how can [help it? The New 
“ stylish,” and the pleasure of telling him that I made it myself, Year brings me only new cares, and still I sing, “ with a dolorous 
Thanks to my Wheeler & Wilson, I knew nothing of what some- pitch,” the same old song of “stitch, stitch, stitch!” * * 
body calls “the wife’s nightmare’’—a dressmaker’s bill ! _ A call this afternoon from Mrs. Bright. She is no younger thar 
This week I have given up the usual calls of “the season.” My 1, and perhaps no prettier, yet I was conscious of a contrast not 
friends compliment me upon my good health and spirits: amd I at all tomy advantage. How fresh, and handsome, and happy 
think the cause of both is the freedom from anxiety resulting she looked! How iaded, and careworn, and sad I felt! What is 
from a well-ordered household—which, without vanity, and sim- the secret of the difference,I wonder? * ba o's <@ 
ply stating a fact, I believe mine to be. The secret of itis thatI Am hardat work,in midwinter,upon garments which should have 
insist upon having everything done in its season, and never suffer been finished in the first of the season. Poor little Ellie is still 
phe 3 ¢ = 4 eee trials, phe ey ‘cuey 6 wearing her thin Summer flannels, because the older children 
leisure hour without the uncomfortable sense of something left must at least be made respectable for school, and I cannot do 
undone. * * * * everything at once. Ido my best, yet [ seem to be always pur- 
Have just paid my usual evening visit to the nursery; heard suing my work, never able to ove et, * *# 

the little prayers, given the good-night kisses, and left them to _ Little Ellie is sick to night, tossing in her sleep, hot with fever. 
slumber, sure that “ all is well” with my darlings. Mine should I sit by her crib sewing upon the flannel shirts at last, and feeling 
be *‘a calm and thankful heart,” ifa happy home, a loving hus- sorely that the want of them has caused her illness. Yet how 
band, and sweet, healthful children can e it 80. could I help it? 

ad ° FEBRUARY. 


FEBRUARY. Tickets for the concert sent unexpectedly by a friend, but my 
husband did not come home, so was unable to use them for want 
Went to the concert with my husband. He says that music be- of an escort. Gotonly this, by way of comfort, when he did return, 
ing my only extravagance, he is obliged to indulge me, in spite of ‘ How could I know you wanted to go You never go snywhere, 
a reproving conscience. is is “his little joke” at my expense; And what is the use of my coming home, to sit alone, down stairs, 
for the extravagance is, to say the least, mutual, and he knows when you always stay in your own room? p’t blame me for 
well that I should not enjoy music, or anything else, if he didnot your di intment ; it is your own fault?” Is this true, really, 
share it with me. Moreover, he holds with me the doctrine that and am I then so much to e? God knows that it is not for 
oom | is well spent which contributes to refine our tastes and my pleasure that I sit alone evenin 
beautify our lives. Therefore, the concert and all good music, weary needle; not for my happiness 
wherever we meet it, comes under the head of “ necessary expen- enjoyment in people and thin from me. Yet what can I 
ses” in our domestic economy. bed © do? Is it not a hard alternative when one has to choose between 
A quiet, happy evening at home, put on record foranother proof neglecting one’s husband or one’s children ? 
that the simplest pleasures are often the sweetest. A new book e e * e * * * 


read aloud b husband, was the only entertainment ; and 
wnat a bah y Nothing pleasant to record this cue, which is, al-s, nothing 


COLUMN‘ 


Extracts from Mrs. Blank’s Journal. 





* * 


after evening, plying the 
at I know him seeking his 


my fingers were busy meanwhile—shall I tell it —darning stock- 
ings! But that homely embroidery fitted well with Herbert new. Busy all day with my needle; too tired and dull to welcome 
Spencer’s genial philosophy, and while I gained new ideas about my husband at night very cheerful} ; considered “ cross” in con- 
my boy’s education, I had a certain satistaction in feeling that I and tempted to deserve the title by being so in reality. 





was making eomfortable provision for his toes . Dear little Do —- and maternity necessarily mean slavery? Taking 
toes! May the feet that pa them stray into no by or forbidden my ad fe for example, the answer would be a bitter affir- 
paths. mati 


MARCH. 


Have accomplished little or nothing this week, owing to little 
Ellie’s illness. She has just been sick enough to want continual 
ting and n and of course it is only,I that can do it to 
er satisfaction. hy is it that children always tyrannize over 
their mothers, | I won er ? 


MARCH. 


“ A man’s work is from sun to sun, and woman’s work is never 
done,” says the old adage. But if the women be wise enough to 
make herself the mistress ofa certain little household fairy, whose 
fingers never weary and never wear out, take my word for it her 
toil need not outrun the daylight. It is such a me | little fairy, 
too, so obedient to all my behests, so swift and sure! I takea 
fancy to ornament little Alice’s frocks with braiding, and lo! the 
yan &. ers fly in and out of the complicated pattern, repro- 
ducing all its curves and angles with mathematical precision. [ 
want a tucked shirt, and in an hour the s are marked, the 
tucks folded down, the neat stitches set like rows of seed-pearis. 
I havea om > to a, = be Rp — 
fingers (not clumsy ones, either,) co ve fin’ as e one. 
the whole set are Bom Powy the ist js Would not com 


7 * * * 


Looked wofully this morning towards the pile of work which 
has accumulated during Ellie’s illness. Stoc . darn, trow- 
sers to h, aprons to mend, frocks to make, rts to cwt out! 
One palr of weary hands to do it all—one heavy heart to bear all 
the complaints and annoyance that arise when it is not done. 
There is a reason for all it is said, but I confess I cannot 
see why my life should be ited in this hopeless sort of toil. I 
lain ifthe results were adequate to the labour, 


test charm* of this C 
that it possesses the faculty of multiplping itself indefinitely, so but I have so to show for my day’s work : so much more 
that every woman may command its services for her own Sease- han I can pos bly do is left undone. Yet I give myself — 


these h id duties, even to the neglect of what I feel 

My mind is narrowed down to the range of my 
work-basket ; my aspirations confined to the eof my needle; 
yet cvem that puor ambition meets with perpe ure. 


APRIL. 


to the Philharmonic with Mrs. 
™ ns bg are = of ne = oe 
* excuse. e seems to have plenty o! e for ng ou ou. 
dearly, but couldn’t possibly spare the time;” which I thought one would think her famQy ee Sadie ee ’ oauirte 
very odd indeed. Her family is no larger than mine; herincome sine, Perhaps she neglects her children to take her pleasure ! 
no smaller; yet she never seems to have time for the —— Te- When a mother goes to so many concerts and | s 
creation. One is tempted to be uncharitable, and ask : b hat can the new books, entertafns company, and all that sort of thing 


the reason be ? meanness or management ? , 
Spent an hour at my sewing machine this morning, braiding a pad Se thelr pettionsts a \ means s stockings are no 
* ca * * * 


sacque for Charlie. R 7 or d laughs at =e _ calls =~ Ee * * : 
ity for finery. Bu ve a weakness see my c - 
Fen well dressed. Comfortable and neat, of course, they always 4, Wotked since early morning and till near midnight on a Spring 
are; and when I can make their little ents beautiful also, at finished, with the pleasant anti & ion of het disap- 
small cost of time or money, where’s the harm? “ Solomon, in ee co-anaaien “ Bheis 20 tired of —_ that old 4 
all his glory, was not arrayed like” the lilies of the field, but are ery ! And no wonder. The children are known b ‘one dress 
not the lilies of the field, and all the.other blossoms that God has 4 her: although ha’ 
clothed with beauty, examples for us in a ce’ sense, and ex- betore I have time to make them another; y — 
cuses for pe adornment? Of course I do not ustify per- pea peg. pe a. 5 mild 
sonal vanity ae ; but the abuse of a good thing is no T) oralities about the beauty of simplicity and the sin of vanity ; 
reason for its disuse. which silence, without satifying her, and leave me self-re- 
hed for preaching what I would not practice, except through 


necessit 
ced her first grief in the loss of a tiny black-and-tan terrier, MAY. 

en er firs e - 

“Jet” by name, who died suddenly this morning. The little A most wheeee record to =. Come down to breakfast, wor- 
creature had been her pet for a year, and she is heartbroken at his ried and irritable, and found ur holding OF pee | 7 Bane 

. Have been trying to devise something for her consola- in his hand. “ ik mother,” he exclaimed eagerly, ‘ 

tion, and think I will take her with me this afternoon, when [ Warren has given me this dear little bird ; his mother let me 
make my donation visit to the Church Charity Foundation. choose the prettiest one in the nest. And what are yor goin 


hold. And for my part I would dispense with many luxuries for 
the sake of securing such services, if I were not so fortunate as to 
have them at command already. 


APRIL. 


Had a spare ticket for the last Philharmonic rehearsal, and Refnsed an invitation to 
ealled for Mrs. Blank, thinking she would like to accompany me, 
Found her up to her eyes in plain sewing—“ would like Yo Bright, who looked surpri 





MAY. 
A great misfortune neqpened to-day. Poor little Alice experi- 


to do with it?’ I asked impatiently, some evil spirit making b 
: > = Mi happy excitement utterly tasteful to me. “ Why, ae i of 
Found my idea a good one. Alice was delighted with our ex- course. You'll me a cage for it, papa, won’t you? I’ve 
cursion, quite falling in love with the poor old ladies and helpless wished for a bird so long,” and his im: toring look at me should 
little orphans at the “Home.” It is her first glimpse into such haye been enough to dispel the ha’ fe . But not so. I 
an institution, and { was surprised to see the intelligent interest answered hastily: “No such thing. Your er cannot afford 
she manifested. One child attracted her special attention—a to buy cages, whilé so many more things © the 


are 5 
I can’t be bothered ~ .. i 

repente jut was ate then 
oie re remonstrate, and without 


bright-eyed little thing called Jessie, and singularly enough nick- pird back again ; 
named Jet.” I saw Alice’s eyes fill up at the familiar sound, } wham was ended, 
and presently her little hand stole into mine; “I should like to to recall it. Arthur was too proud to 
give her something mamma; mayI?” So allowed her tochoose 9 word marched out of the room, coming back no more. My 
a book from my basket, and watched the presentation, which jusband gave me one look—that was all. in 
gave at least as much pleasure to the giver as the recipient. Gave miserable silence; the day has gone by as wretchedly ; Arthur 
me an idea also which will explain hereafter when I have tested gyojded me in proud resen t—my own conscience my sorest 
its feasibility. punishment. 


JUNE. 


A delightful afternoon at the Academy of Design—Frank and 
Alice with me, as they have been every year since old enough to 
go out with me at all. I think one cannot cultivate artistic tastes 
too soon in children, so take pains to have mine see pictures, 
statues, curiosities—everything beautiful that is within our reach ; 
and from the first, I make a point of teaching them to observe 
and discriminate, that they may enjoy things intelligently—not est of been to the Academy of De- 
merely for show and glitter. e reward of my trouble comes to ign. “Had I the bition this year? WaslI not de- 

¢ already ; for Frank’s comments and criticisms this afternoon tj¢hted with those lovely girl-faces of Wendler’s ? those delicious 
were (without being in the least priggish or unchildlike) so Wie Inndoanpes of Shattuck’s ?” and so on, and so on, till I felt 
sensible as to make him a most ble companion. more dejected than ever in my peiatal consciousness of a con- 
sate ge pe _ ~y = a —— tea-party. trast, not to my advantage, t ae b- 5 ti -- always 

vited ten e girls wit! olls, and gave up the afternoon takes life easily. secret, 
to the pee a enn which vy off without a cloud. The forces mass ~ = * 
dolls took tea first, seated in surprising state round a table of i ‘ 
proportions, and waited on with great dignity by their Poor = e Los 
istle mamnsses, who had afterwards a feast on their own account to Helen Brig’ 
of tea-biscuit and sugar-cake, with plenty of lemonade and Flora Lr peers 
berries Confirmed that any outlay of Ellie would not go 


JUNE. 


sho on Broadwayjand Canal Street. 
Getting into the s' tired and Ly my hands full of small 

d n the 
rereee'l bad anon, 4 — little I had to show for it, I encoun- 
tered Mrs ht and two of her children, all three ae 
vokingly like name! They were dressed so charmingly in 
the freshest and had 


Spent the afternoon 
recollection of how much 





and cream. in my creed 
Daily time or trouble which goes to make children 
investment, 


disappointment. I 
happy ie a profitable how many 
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Extracts from Mrs. Bright’s Journal. 


JULY. 
Practised industriously for two hours this morning, ‘‘ making 
up,” as H—— mischievously says, “for time lost at the sewing- 


machine.” The * household fairy” has just accomplished, under 
my supervision, six new shirts for his lordship; not to speak of 
a host of brown holland aprons for Charlie and Helen, and some 
stout gingham frocks for Alice—these last for country wear, 
Which, according to my practical view of things, was time very 
well “lost!” Still I mu-t not neglect my music, for I know its 
value too well as one of the “ties that bind” us in household 
unity and harmony. bad bad . ® bad 

A besy day packing forthe country. We have been fortunate 
enough to secure board so near the city that my husband can at- 
tend to his business, and still spend the onan with his family. 
My house is in order, my Summer sewin all done, the children 

rovided with everything needful; and I look forward to a 
& py holiday in the woods and fields. * * 

= arranged our little apartments so that they begin to look 
homelike. Two or three engravings on the walls some books, 
my work-basket and Alice’s canary in the window, give the 
familiar aspect; while the lovely outside views of woods and 
river, upland and meadow, atone for all deficiencies within. 

AUGUST. 

Went down to the river for a swimming-lesson to-day. Frank 
learned last Summer, and has undertaken now to teach the child- 
ren and myself. No great progress as yet; but we all splashed 
about, and had a merry time. A sudden cloud came up while 
we were still in the river, and gave us a shower-bath in addition 
to the pluoge. The effect of the rain-drops upon the water, seen 
from the midst of them wae exceedingly beautiful. - 

= 


Some new arrivals from the city this afternoon; among them 
an acquaintance—Mrs. Blank. Met her unexpectedly on the piazza, 
and had the pleasure of rendering her some little service, which 
she appreciated almost too gratefully. Am glad of the opportu- 
nity to improve my acquaintance with her. 

* * * * 

Went up to Mrs. Blank’s room, to ask her to join us in a “ crab- 
bing” expedition. Found her re as usual, and too busy to 
go. I discovered at last, however, the reason why she never has 
time for anything ; she attempts to do her family sewing without 
a sewing-machine! No wonder her work is never done. Gave up 
the crabbing arty, and told her my experience of the “ house- 
hold fairy ;’’ which so astonished and delighted her that she is de 
termined, at any sacrifice, to have one for herself. 


SEPTEMBER. . 

Have tested an idea which came to me some time ago, and 
found it worthy of record. It was simply to suggest for Alice a 

rmanent instead of a temporary interest in the little orphan 
Tessie, and show her how to turn it to good account. Which I 
did accordingly; and it is now one of her chief interests to work 
for little “Jet.” She saves her pocket-money to buy books, or 
playthings, or small articles of dress for her, and gives up many 
of her play-hours to sewing for her, What she can do is of course 
nothing very important in itself; but I encourage it for its influ- 
ence upon her own character, and see already the good effects. 
Her sense of responsibility makes her thoughtful and womanly ; 
and, where before she was rather inclined to -indulg , this 
new interest has taught her practical lessons of self-denial. May 
these be only firet fruits of life rich in good work and charity. 4 





Attended a bright little dinner-party, last night, at Dr. R-—’s. 
Met several celebrities of the pencilnd the pen, who for once 
were as enjoyable personally as in their books and pictures. 
The special pleasure of the evening was a conversation with the 
poet R. H. 8——d, whose genius is only equalled by his modesty. 


OCTOBER. 

Celebrated the anniversary of our wedding-day by a drive in 
the park, « «troll down the Lover's Walk, and a row across the 
Lake. The day was heavenly, with its soft misty sunsiine and 
brilliant Autumn foliage, and our own hearts harmonized with 
all its loveliness. Thirteen years since we were married, and it 
seems only yesterday! But such happy, loving years press 
lightly. On the Lake, floating in one of those fairy-like skiffs 
among the swans and water lilies, H—— grew poetical, and re- 
peated those four loveliest stanzas of The Miller’s Daughter :” 

* Look into mine eyes with thir, true wife.’’ 
But as for me I could only think of the sweet old hymn, “‘ When 
| Thy mercies, O! my God!” for one verse had been in my mind 
ay: 
Me ~ bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
as made my cup run o’er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend 

Has doubled all my store.” 

Paid my annual subscription to the “ Association for the Reliet 
of the Industrious Poor.” This charity especially interests me, 
because it is based on a sound principle—employment furnished 
to the destitute, and full value paid for the labour, Thus self- 
respect is preserved while distress is relieved. 


NOVEMBER. 

Another birthday to be recorded; not celebrated by a doll’s 
tea-party—Alice is too old for that—but no less lovingly com- 
memorated, Her father’s gift was an engraving of Ary Scheffer's 
* Tew ptation,”’ one of a set of scriptural subjects which he is col- 
lecting for her, and in which she taLes great enjoyment. Frank 
bought her a dainty copy of “ The Children’s Garland from the 
Best Poets;” and my own gift was the published record of a 
beautiful lite not long since ended, the ** Memorial of Alice B. 
Haven”—rath+r mature for her present age, but she will appre- 
ciate and, I trust, emulate its sweet lessons of faith and charity in 
after years. 

. . . . 

A busy and pleasant day, spent chiefly in making upon my 
sewing-machine a number of garments for Christmas distribution 
among the poor, 

* * ~ * 

An hour at the piano with Frank, It is one of my fancies that 
the influence of music at home and the power to produce it them- 
selves goes a great way toward keeping boys out of mischief; so 
have taken pains to teach Frank carefully, as well as Alice, in an- 
ticipation of the time when we can afford masters. Their father 
—= my theory after this fashion: “ The latest receipt to prevent 
ittle pickles from spoiling—give them music-lessons |”” 

DECEMBER. 

A merry evening with the children, preparing decorations for 
our Christmas tree. The little ones, whe mil booe faith in Santa 
Claus, were safe in bed, but Frank and Alice assisted gleefully in 
making cocked-hats, cornucopias, and candy boxes, and even 
papa condescended to lend a helping hand, We adhere religiously 
to all the time-honored observances of €hristmas ; endeavoring 
to make it not only a merry holiday, but a special occasion for 
inculeating by precept and example the sacred lessons of Him 
who came to bring a peace on earth, good will to men.” 

* 7 


Packed and sent away the usual “Christmas boxes”—a gown fai 


for Widow McCaulay, a basket of groceries for Mary ©’ Neil, a 
doll for little motherless Janie Thompson, and other mech simple 
offerings. With the longing in my heart to do so much more, 


this encourages me: “ A cup of cold water only shall not lose 
ite reward,” 
7. 


* * . * 

To-day brings the close of a year marked with fewer cares than 
blessings; and the last page of my dairy, not always faithfal in 
recounting them. Let the final record at least be one of thank- 
ful acknowledgment for the “unnumbered comforts” that have 
surrounded me, Also, a prayer for the “calm and thankful 
heart yihat is free alike from “ murmurs” and “ yain confi- 








Extracts from Mrs. Blank’s Journal. 
JULY. 

Bridget’s evening out, and I took her place in the nursery, to 
guard the sleeping children. A feeling haif ludicrous, half pithful, 
took possession of me as I sat there sewing—a wish that I was 
servant instead of mi-tress, that | might have the privilege of at 
least one eveniug in the week to spend as I pleased! Ridiculous, 


of course; nevertheless it is paintully true that I do not have as | 


much time for recreation as my own servants. 
e * * * = 

Third of July, and to-morrow the awful Fourth, must be en- 
dured, with its multiplied miseries of gunpowder-run-mad, fright- 
ened babies, servants ‘ou a rampage,” et cetera, et cetera Wish 
I could have escaped into the country, as Mrs. Bright did; but, 
alas! there is a mountain of sewing to be levelled before I can at- 
tain to the breezy hills and shady woods that I sigh for. * 


Baby grows thin and frettal—the heat seems unusually oppres- 
sive this summer—and his father is very impatient to get the 
children out of town. ‘“ How long befo:e you can be ready ?” be 


asks almost daily. [am straining every nerve to get through the 
necessary work, but it will be August before I can have the chil- 
dreh decently provided for. 

AUGUST. 

Out of town at last, through much tribulation. My husband 
declared that the children must wait no longer, if they went with- 
out clothes; so packed up what remained of my work to finish in 
the country and started off yesterday. The journey very unplea- 
sant, owing to heat and intolerable crowding; but our boarding- 
house promises to be comfortable, and the country around is 
beautiful, with ample range for the children. Found (to my ad- 
vantage) that Mis. Bright and her children had been here since 
the Ist of July, and was a favourite in the house. Under ber di- 
rections much more attention was paid me than I should other- 
wise have received, and in many ways she has been exceedingly 
kind. I remember (to my shame!) that I have sometimes had un- 
charitable thoughts about her. 


a * * * o 


There is a remedy, we are told, for every evil under the sun. 
Mrs. Bright asserts, with encouraging confidence, that a Wheeler 
& Wilson is the remedy in my case. I have seen for myself how 
easily her household cares sit upog her. I have also seen that 
her children are not neglected, as I once imagined. 
machine is 60 efficient a helper as her experience seems to prove, 
what price would be too dear to pay for it ? 

SEPTEMBER. 

Have discussed the sewing machine idea with my husband, and 
find, to my satisfaction, that he heartily approves of it. 
economy in other expenditures will enable us to purchase one, 
and my heart is already lightened, in —- of the burden 
of Fall work. For the last week, at least, 
to the full enjoyment of these lovely ecr days, with their 
misty skies and faintly turning leaves. 
the children, in search of wild grapes, take swimming lessons in 
the river, join “crabbing parties,” and ‘‘ bob for eels!” Also, I 
will explore the windings and hidden spring of that laughing 
brook in the woods, and in some cool green nook, with rippling 
water and murmuring leaves about me, I will read Jean Ingelow’s 

ms. Who can tell? 
ve leisure to read when I please. Just now, an idle hour with 
a volume of poems seems the rarest luxury. 
* ° * * . 

Home again, and the burden of household cares, Greet for a 
while, must be taken up once more. Fall sewing, 
cleaning, pickling and ae elgg sending the children to school, 
and getting settled generally. Bu 
ergy—boon of rest and hope. 


OCTOBER. 


The important purchase has been made, and I am really the 
owner of a sewing machine. I walk round it with a sort of awe, 
fingering the mysterious hooks and guages, and wondering shall 
I ever comprehend and make available its delicate mechanism ! 
Mrs. Bright assures me that | shall under the careful instructions 
furnished by Messrs. Wheeler and Wilson. I go this morning to 
their beautifal rooms on Broadway for my first lesson. 

* * . 

Gave Arthur for his birthday a present which will make him 
forget my unkindness about the canary bird. It was in fact, the 
same bird, which | took pains to obtain, and for which I bought 
a pretty cage ; denying — a new pair of gloves that I needed 
in order to do so. A sm 
Hung up the cage in the dining-room window, and laid a little 
note on Arthur’s plate, signifying his ownership. The quick tears 


able, for the first time, to forgive myself. 
NOVEMBER. 


Fall sewing almost done, thanks to my invaluable sewing ma 
chine. It has been all that | hoped—more than I dared to antici 


pate—in the way of assistance ; and, indirectly, other advantages 


——= 
Kwang Prano.—The secret of this great success is alow 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorong, 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pligy, 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press agi 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally ovg, 
| looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship thy 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond thoy 
of any first-class maker.—N. Y. World. 


















PERRY DAVIS’ 
’ Vegetable Pain Killer! 
)Taken internally, cures sudden Colds, Coughs, e& 

/Weak Stomach, General Debility, Nursing Soy 
¥ Mouth, Canker, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia org. 
digestion, Cramp or Pain in the Stomach, Bowel Complaix 
Painters Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhea and Dysentery. 
Applied externally, cures Felons, Boils, and Old Sores, Seven 
Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and Sprains, Swelling of 
Joints, Ringworm and Tetter, Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet my 
Chilblains, Toothache, Pains in the Face, Neuralgia and Rhy 
matics, 





[See Directions accompanying each Bottle. ]} 
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R. DE MARINEI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED Wig 
Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coy 

try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 
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If a sewing For Sale by all Druggists. a 
STATEN ISLAND V 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, he 
OFFICE, Go 
A little 6 and 7 John Street, New York. . 
718 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Offices, t 269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, “Tb 
will give myself up and 47 North Eighth 8t., elpbia 7 
_—_— Th 
will roam the fields with} Continue to Dygz and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gx I 
ments, &c., &. As 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shaws y 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 80 
Also, Gentlemen’s Overceats, Coats, Pants, Vest, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goodsn 
Perhaps the time is coming when I shall | ceived and returned by express. 
“ Ar 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
=== Me 
TEXAS LANDS. : a 
‘all house- 50 00 Acres selected FARMING and GRAZING Lanés, fn My 
~” 5 lying chiefly in Middle and Northern Tem = oa 
tI bring to the task anew en-|The ‘attention of CAPITALISTS and EMIGRANTS is called Th 
to these locations, as being among the choicest in the State. Th ‘ 
original surveys dating back thirty — 
or particulars apply to em DICKINSON, Houston, or “0 
197 Pearl St., Box 1790 P.'0., New York 
Houston, February, 1866. Hs 
; 
ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. Tt 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASANT TOOTH WASE 
tor CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING th Ww 
*. TEETH, and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and givings . 
SWEET FRAGRANCE to the Breath. 
Prepared only b ELLUC “RF 
co 
PHARM SCET FICS. CHEMISTS, 
l enough sacrifice to atone for my fault ! No. 635 Broadway, New Work. M 
UAUTION. | 
Being desirous of protecting our customers and the puble Bo 
in his eyes, the warm colour flushing his brow when he read it, | against a new and dangerous imitation offered to them unders 
expressed everything without words. I knew that he understood | similar name, we would request them to closely observe that the le 
all { meant by the gift; and his look of loving gratitude made me | get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF Iwas a | 
J was si 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoare ons in 


flow from it. My husband looks u» with a smile when | take my 


seat in the parlour after dinner: “ Not quite so exclusive as you 
used to be!’ And the children: “Oh! mamma sits down stairs 
every evening now. Isn't it a great deal nicer, papa?” It is 
pleasant to feel that my presence is the attraction for all of them ; 
and I inwardly resolve that it shall not be lacking in tuture. I 
will ‘ use all diligence” to retain and perfect the family reunion, 


not forgetting to be thankful for the opportunity of doing so. 
* * * * 


Played and sang with the children this evening while they prac- 
tised some Christmas carols for their Sunday-schcol concert. 


Looked over my shoulder, hearing » manly bass suddenly in the publicly known, who have been restored from alarming and eve 
“Three Kings of Orient,’ and met my husband’s eyes, with a| desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, on 
look in them that said: * This > — I ~ ys So prolonged our 
rehearsal till the children’s bed-time ; and finished the evenin vf 
with a game of chess, in which I had the satistaction of phn —— J escape observation, and where its 


ing him—purely by accident, as he conceitedly declared ! 
DECEMBER. 


A couplet from Stoddart’s charming version of ‘The Children | inferior remedies thrust upon the community have failed and bee 


in the Wood” has flitted through mv brain all day :j 


. * And leaf by leaf the rose of youth 
Came back to Lady Jane.” 


Truly I am younger as well as happier, now that the weight of a 
forever-unfinished task is lifted from me. I shall never cease to 
be grateful to Mrs. Bright for introducing me to her “ household | for their relief all that it has ever done. 
It has proved to me more than that—a household angel. 


ry.” 


* * +. + 


“Merrie Christmas” is at hand once more, and all hearts are 
attuned to its gladness. The children are full of important se- | ¥Sefulness of our remedies, but space here will not permit the lt 
crets. Mamma has hers also, amongst them a marvellously- | sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gratis ow 


dressed doll that will gladden Ella’s heart, and a braided dress | Awerican ALMANAC in waich they are given: with also full de 
that will satisfy Annie’s wildest desires. Suspicious-looking 


parcels are smuggled into the house from time to time, showin 
that papa has his little mystery, too, and I[ think 1 shall not muc 


longer covet that copy of “ Melodies and madrigals!” We do not | find Argr’s Comp. Ext. SaRSAPARILLA the remedy to use. 
forget, either, those ‘little children of God” in whose homes no 


Christmas-trees grow. Our good cheer shall be shared with them. 
for His sake who said “ Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the leas 
of these, ye have doneit unto me,’’ 




















ness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipiet 

Consumpticn, and for the reli 

of Consumptive Patients in 

vanced stages of the disease. 

o wide is the ficld of its usefulness, 
and so numerous are the cases of its 

cures, that almost every section of country abounds in persoms 





superiority over every other expectorant is too apparent © 
virtues are knowl, 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to o& 
ploy for the distressing and dangerous affection of tae 
pulmonary organs that are incident to our climate. While maj 





discarded, this has gained friends by every trial, conferred beat 
fits on the afflicted they can never forget, and produced cur® 
too numerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

We can only assure the public, that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 





Great nuwbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, and emi- 
nent personages, have lent their names to certify the un 


scriptions of the complaints they cure. 
Those who require an alterati ve medicine to purify the blood wil 


it once and you will know its value. 
Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by a 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere, 








